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THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, Marcu 16. 


The Chair laid before the Senate the report 
of the Patent Office upon arts and manufac- 
tures. 

Mr. Hale presented petitions against the ex- 
tension of Woodworth’s patent, and against the 
employment of Government agents on the Sab- 
bath. 

Mr. Pratt submitted a resolution, calling 
upon the Secretary of War to lay before the 
Senate a report of the estimates for the con- 
struction of a basin at the terminus of the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio canal, at Rock Creek, near 
Georgetown. Adopted. 

The joint resolution providing for the exten- 
sion of the Capitol was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings, with instructions 
to have the foundation examined by the engi- 
neers, &e. 

The Iowa Railroad bill being taken up, after 
further debate, Mr. Underwood’s amendment, 
granting to the States having no public lands 
a quantity of acres equal to their Federal pop- 
ulation, was rejected—yeas 16, nays 26. 

Numerous amendments and propositions were 
offered and rejected, after debate. 

Mr. Brodhead submitted, as a substitute for 
the bill, an amendment providing for a gradu- 
ation of the price of the public lands; and, af- 
ter a long debate, the amendment was with- 
drawn. Adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 17. 


Mr. Gwin presented the credentials of the 
Hon. John B. Weller, Sonator elect from 
California, for six years from and after the 4th 
of March, 1852. 

Mr. McRea presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Stephen Adams, Senator elect from Mis- 
sissippi, to fill the unexpired term of Hon. Jef- 
ferson Davis, resigned. In taking leave of the 
Senate, Mr. McRea returned his warmest 
thanks for the kindness and courtesy he had 
received from Senators during his service in 
that body. 

Mr. Shields, from the joint committee on con- 
ference upon the disagreeing votes upon the 
Rounty Land act, made a report. The report 
having to be acted upon by the House first, 
was laid over. 

The Iowa Railroad bill was then taken up, 
and passed by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bell, Bor- 
land, Brook, Cass, Clemens, Dodge of Wiscon- 
sin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Downs, Felch, 
Fish, Foote, Geyer, Gwin, James, Jones of Iowa, 
Jones of Tennessee, King, Mangum, Morton, 
Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Soule, Under- 
wood, WaMer, Weller—30. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Bayard, Bradbury, 
Brodhead, Chase, Hamlin, Mason, Norris, Pratt, 
Wade—10. 

After some conversation, it was understood 
that the French Spoliation bill would be taken 
up next week. 

On motion of Mr. Atchison, all the special 
orders were postponed, and the bill granting 
land to Missouri, to aid in the construction of 
two railroads—one 200 and the other 220 miles 
long—in that State; which motion was re- 
ceived with laughter, but upon a division was 
adopted—yeas 23, nays 15. 

The bill was then amended so as to conform 
to the Iowa bill passed this morning, and was 
then ordered to be engrossed. 

A bill granting land to Arkansas for two 
railroads, and a bill granting land to Alabama 
for a railroad, were then severally taken up, 
and ordered to be engrossed. 

A bill appropriating $30,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a Marine Hospital at Portland, 
Maine, and a bill authorizing Wisconsin to se- 
lect certain lands heretofore granted for the 
improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, 
and a joint resolution providing for straighten- 
ing the eastern boundary line of the Navy Hos- 
pital grounds at New York, were all ordered 
to be engrossed—and then the Senate ad- 
journed. 

Tuurspay, Marcu 18. 


The Chairman laid before the Senate several 
communications from the War Department, 
transmitting replies and several resolutions of 


—. 
r. Adams presented the resolutions.of the 
State of Mississippi, in favor of a graduation 
of the price of public lands. 

After petitions and reports, 
_ The resolutions of Mr. Clarke upon the sub- 
ject of non-intervention were taken up. 
_ Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, addressed the Senate 
in support of non-intervention, and in favor of 
the reaffirmance of the ancient policy of the 
United States. He repelled with ridicule the 
idea of protest, without any idea of supporting 
that protest, 
_ Mr. Cass replied briefly, and Mr. Jones re- 
joined. 

After which, the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspay, Marcu 16. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Meade in the chair,) and took up the bill to 
supply the deficiencies for the service of the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1852. 

Mr. Hillyer addressed the Committee on the 
subject of the Union party of Georgia, more 
particularly, and justified the causes which led 
to its organization. In the course of his re- 
marks, he avowed himself in favor of that party 
sending delegates to the Baltimore Democratic 
Convention. 

Mr. Giddings spoke upon the subject of sla- 
very. 
Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, defended his course 
asa State Rights man and a Democrat. He 
had never been a Disunionist. 

The Committee then rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 

Wepnespay, Marcu 17. 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, stated that when the 
House was ready to receive reports, he was pre- 
pared to report from the committee of confer- 
ence on the bounty land assignment bill. 

Mr. Jones submitted the report of the select 
committee, and explained the nature of the 
amendments which had been agreed to by the 
select committee, which require that the boun- 
ty land warrantee shall select his lot in one 
body, and that the receivers shall have the 
same fees on bounty land warrants, as where 
the lands are sold at $1.25; to be paid after 
the passage of the bills by the locators, and re- 
trospectively out of the Treasury of the United 
States; which he said he should vote against, 
considering the fee as too large. 

Mr. Jones moved the previous question, which 
was carried; and the question as to receiving 
the report was ordered. 

A motion to reconsider prevailed, and the 
main question lies over till to-morrow. 

, On motion of Mr. Houston, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and again took up the deficiency bill. 

Mr. Appleton, of Maine, commenced a speech 
by attributing the discordance in the Demo- 
cratic ranks to that innate e which it 
possesses, and which must lead to ultimate suc- 
Con, He expressed himself in favor of the 
ompromise measures, 

through the country with healing on its win 
and was satisfied that no desire existed at the 
North to disturb it. 


+! Peake 


geet —ape ey nected with the abduction or detention of the 


Mr. Townshend, of Ohio, spoke on the question 
of slavery. 

Mr. Chandler, of Pennsylvania, said the de- 
ficiency bill had now been three days before 
the Committee, and not one word of it had been 
read by the Clerk. The Democratic members 
of Pennsylvania, he said, did not bring their 
complaints before Congress, knowing that they 
were not sent there for that purpose. He went 
on to allude to the injurious consequences that 
might result from such a course, and what 
must inevitably tend to centralization. 

The Committee then rose, and after a report 
had been received, and one or two measures of 
minor importance were disposed of, the House 
adjourned till to-morrow. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 18. 


The House took up the report of the joint 
committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the Land Warrant 
Assignment bill, and adopted it—yeas 92, 
nays 69. 

The House went into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and took up 
the Deficiency bill. 

Mr. Smith, of Alabama, made a speech with 
reference to party politics. He regretted that 
the term “old fogy ” had been applied to long 
and well tried Democrats who have served in 
the field and in the Legislature. However, he 
was not in favor of again running Cass and 
Butler ; he would take new men and new blood, 
under a new banner. Young America should 
not longer be required to hold the milk-bottle 
to the lips of second childhood; and he ex- 
horted Young America to assert its rights. He 
did not wish to be understood as making a 
Douglas speech, not having yet made up his 
mind as to who he will support for President. 

Mr. Nabers, of Mississippi, replied, saying, 
among other things, that he should be extreme- 
ly reluctant to support any candidate endorsed 
by young America, unless he should know their 
principles. He should belieye that there is 
something wrong about it, unless they will ex- 
plain. He believed that they intend to involve 
our country in a serious departure from the 
Constitution, and divert us from the path in 
which our fathers trod. Mississippi had never 
seen the day when she had not a representative 
on this floor equal to Judge Douglas. He would 
never take it back. Never, never! [Laughter.] 
He spoke of Mississippi politics, and occasion- 
ed much good feeling in the House. 

Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, replied to re- 
marks heretofore made by Mr. Breckinridge, 
with reference to Mr. Fillmore’s votes in the 
House on the subject of Abolition petitions, and 
vindicated the last-named gentleman. 

Having concluded, the Committee rose, and 
at four o’clock the House adjourned. 





THE MILLER TRAGEDY. 


We find in the Chester county papers the 
following proceedings of a public meeting rela- 
tive tothe Miller tragedy : 

East Notrincuam, February 7, 1852. 


A very numerous and respectable meeting of 

persons interested in the recent deplorable kid- 
napping case in West Nottingham township, 
assembled in the school-house at Hopewell. on 
Friday evening, the 6th instant. The meeting 
was called partly to effect an organization of 
effort in the prosecution of the suit for the 
freedom of Rachel Parker, and other matters 
pertaining to the case: and partly to hear from 
the physicians who lately examined the body 
of Joseph C. Miller a statement of their in- 
vestigations and conclusions; and was called 
to order by Isaac Spear, Esq. ; and on motion, 
was organized by the appointment of William 
C. Worth, Esq., of Lancaster county, President, 
and John Miclurg. of Lower Oxford, and 
Thos. Hamil, of New London township, Vice 
Presidents, and Dr, John N. Rowland, and D. 
D. Dickey, of East iy ww Secretaries. 
On motion, a committee of five were appointed 
to draft a preamble and resolutions expressive 
of the sense of the meeting; and while they 
were thus engaged, Drs. Hutchinson and 
Dickey. being present by request, were heard, 
and gave a circumstantial statement of their 
critical anatomical examination of the body of 
Joseph C. Miller, and of the subsequent analy- 
sis of his stomach, finally expressing their un- 
wavering conviction that Miller died from the 
effects of poison, and was never hung until 
after death had already done its work; and 
this belief the whole auditory, after hearing 
their interesting and very explicit statements, 
unhesitatingly concurred in. Some business 
relative to the recovery of the sister of Rachel 
Parker, who had recently been kidnapped and 
sold, and to the raising of funds for the prose- 
cution of the suits, was then transacted, after 
which the committee reported the following 
preamble and resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 
Whereas it has been proven that a certain 
Thomas McCreary, of Elkton, Cecil county, 
Maryland, with others as infamous as hisnsall 
entered, on the twenty-ninth day of December 
last, the peaceful domicil of our late friend and 
fellow-citizen Joseph C. Miller, West Notting- 
ham township, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
and by force and violence kidnapped and car- 
ried away out of the State of her birth Rachel 
Parker, an intelligent free colored girl, long an 
inmate of the family, into the State of Mary- 
land, there to be sold into perpetual slavery : 

And whereas our lamented friend Joseph C. 
Miller, encouraged apawe laws and the prompt- 
ings of a kind and benevolent heart, in com- 
pany with others equally humane, pursued 
these negro stealers to Baltimore, Maryland, 
were assisted by some noble and law-loving 
citizens of that city, succeeded in having the 
principal thief arrested, and in wresting the 
girl from his unwilling grasp; and then, after 
being most kindly entertained by a generous 
and hospitable Baltimorean, they were seated 
in the night line of cars, hoping soon to be 
again returned to their absent and anxious 
families, and to the love and comforts of home ; 
but alas! for the success of human calculations 
and human hopes! Our friend Miller having 
occasion to leave the cars for a moment, the 
coadjutors and abettors, or tools of the kid- 
nappers, fearful doubtless of his testimony, 
stealthily hurried him, as we believe, away 
from his friends, and then, by deception or 
force, inhumanly administered to him a quan- 
tity of arsenic, that death might ensue, and 
yet no outward trace be found; and then to 
cloak their foul iniquity, conveyed him into the 
country, where he was found, and, as a cun- 
ning ruse, hung him by the neck, to induce the 
belief that he had put a violent end to himself, 
thus recklessly blasting eternally, as they 
hoped, the reputation of our friend in his 
death : 

And whereas the body of our friend was 
meanly, almost brutally, buried, by the officers 
of the first inquest : 

And whereas the testimony of our most es- 
teemed and respectable countrymen was lightly 
regarded by many citizens of Maryland and 
Baltimore : - r 

And whereas a certain oye Merritt, one of 
McCreary’s coadjutors, by his testimony re- 
cently prided in Beltimore, blackened and sul- 
lied the fair fame of our deceased friend, by 
oaths that we believe to be false: Therefore, 


and intimate acquaintance with the girl Rachel 
Parker, on the part of many of us, we know 
and believe her to be a free-born citizen of our 

ty. j 
we That we honor the humanity and 
benevolence of our late friend Joseph C. Miller, 
in his earnest pursuit of the villians who dese- 
crated the sanctity of his home, by forcibly 
stealing from it the young girl under his pro- 
tection, and that we feelingly lament his de- 
plorable and untimely end. 3 
Resolved, That from the testimony we have 
heard from the physicians making the recent 
examination of his body and stomach, and 
from other circumstances, it is our unwavering 
conviction and belief that Joseph C. Miller was 
MURDERED by the administration of arsenic to 


some person or unknown, con- 





Resolved, That from a personal knowledge } 


supposed and believed that he committed the 
rash and unholy act himself. 

Resolved, That we view with deep regret and 
abhorrence the inhumanity displayed by the 
officers and jury who held the first inquest on 
the body of our late friend, by denying to it the 
usual Christian offices and burial afforded to 
the dead, and refusing to it an appropriate rest- 
ing place. 

Resolved, That while we avow ourselves the 
unqualified supporters of law and order, and 
also abiders by the compromises and guaran- 
tied rights of the Constitution of the United 
States, we claim and expect as our right and 
due, of all men in every State, the untrammel- 
ed and impartial recognition of our demands 
under the law, of whatsoever kind. 

Resolved, That in the testimony of Jno. Mer- 
ritt, one of the coadjutors of McCreary in his 
work of villany, we perceive a most unhallowed 
desire to steep in infamy the memory of mur- 
dered innocence, by wilful perjury, as we be- 
lieve, designed to screen the guilty. 

Resolved, That we bitterly lament that the 
officers, and jury, and physician, who held the 
second inquest, performing but a partial post 
mortem examination of the body of our de- 
ceased friend, had not carried their research 
further ; feeling assured that they would have 
found incontrovertible evidence impelling them 
to give to the public a verdict the reverse of 
the one they rendered. ; 

Resolved, That the family and connections 
of our late friend, Joseph C. Miller, have our 
warmest and most heartfelt sympathies, in 
their deep and poignant affliction consequent in 
their late painful bereavement. 

Resolved, That we tender our earnest thanks 
to those citizens of Baltimore who have inter- 
ested themselves in securing justice to our 
cause, and for their kind, generous hospitality 
extended to the witnesses from our neighbor- 
hood. 

Resolved, That these resolutions and pream- 
ble, with a notice of the meeting, be published 
in the several papers of this county. 

On motion, adjourned. 

Wm. C. Worth, President. 

Joun McCxvre, Vice Presidents 
Tuomas Hamit, Ky 
Dr. Jno. N. Row.anp, 


D. D. Dickey, ; Secretaries. 





PROGRESS — THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY — ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


SPEECH OF MR. TOWNSHEND, OF OHIO, 
In the House of Representatives, March 17, 1852. 


Mr. Cuarrman: I desire to avail myself of 
the latitude of debate usually tolerated in this 
Committee, to present my views of the true 
method to secure the pacification of the coun- 
try in general, and of the Democratic party in 
particular. The action of the last Congress 
on the series of measures known as the com- 
promises ; the efforts made to secure their en- 
dorsement by both party caucuses at the be- 
ginning of the present session—and subse- 
quently in this House and in the Senate; the 
resolutions adopted by the Legislatures of seve- 
ral States, and the avowed opinions of several 
Presidential candidates prove. beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, that slavery, in some form or 
other, either rightfully or wrongfully, is in fact 
the great question now before the country. It 
occasions more strife, both sectional and per- 
sonal—has more to do with the selection of our 

ublic officers, and interferes more with the 
legitimate business of Congress, than all other 
political questions put together. In view of all 
this, I am tempted to ask the question often 
asked by others, What has Congress to do with 
slavery ¢ 

For an answer to this question I will not in- 
trude upon the Committee my own opinions, 
but refer instead to the authorized creed of 
the Democratic party. The Baltimore platform 
reads: 

“ Resolved, That Congress has no power under 
the Constitution to interfere with or control the 
domestic institutions of the several States, and 
that such States are the sole and proper judges 
of everything appertaining to their own affairs, 
not prohibited by the Constitution,” &c. 

ith this doctrine, the platform of the Ohio 
Democracy agrees. After asserting that slavery 
is an evil, &c., it says: 

“ But be it further resolved, That the Democ- 
racy of Ohio do at the same time fully recog- 
nise the doctrine held by the early fathers of 
the Republic, and still maintained by the 
Democratic party in all the States, that to each 
State belongs the right to adopt and modify its 
own municipal laws, to regulate its own inter- 
nal affairs, and to hold and maintain an equal 
and independent sovereignty with each and 
every other State, and that upon these rights 
the National Legislature can neither legislate 
nor encroach.” 

So well settled is this position, that it is en- 
dorsed also by the Buffalo platform of 1848, as 
follows : 

“ Resolved, That slavery in the several States 
of this Union that recognise its existence, de- 
pends upon State laws alone, which cannot be 
repealed or modified by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for which that Government is not 
responsible; we therefore propose no inter- 
ference by Congress with slavery within the 
limits of any State.” 

These resolutions all agree in declaring 
slavery to be a State, and not a National insti- 
tution ; they all assert it to be under the sole 
control of the States where it exists, and not a 
subject for national legislation. 

I come now to a second inquiry. If Con- 
gress has no power granted by the Constitution 
over slavery, by what right has Congress been 
legislating in reference to it, and what pro- 
priety is there in bringing the subject contin- 
ually before Congress? On this point, the 
Baltimore platform is equally explicit. The 
remainder of the resolution, of which I have 
already read a part, is as follows : 

“And that all efforts of the Abolitionists, or 
others, made to induce Congress to interfere 
with questions of slavery, or to take incipient 
steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead 
to the most alarming and dangerous conse- 
quences ; and that all such efforts have an in- 
evitable tendency to diminish the happiness of 
the people, and endanger the stability and per- 
manency of the Union, and ought not to be 
countenanced by any friend of our political in- 
stitutions.” 

It is plain rye Mr. Chairman, that the 
convention that adopted this resolution, or, at 
any rate, its framers, ys that Congress 
was liable to be disturbed by agitations of the 
slavery question, and solicitations to legislate 
on the subject coming from two opposite quar- 
ters ; first, from the opponents of slavery, who 
are here called Abolitionists; and secondly, 
from the friends of slavery, who come under 
the general description of “others.” The op- 
ponents of slavery seem to be suspected of 
wishing Congress to interfere with slavery in 
the States, and the friends of slavery of de- 
siring Congress to legislate in its behalf, or for 
its extension beyond State limits. From what- 
ever quarter agitations come, or efforts to in- 
duce Congress to legislate on the subject, such 
efforts, according to Democratic doctrine, are 
greatly to be deprecated, and ought to be dis- 
countenanced. 

I propose, now, to inquire from which side 
all these instigations to national interference 
have come, and who is to blame for the conse- 
quent disturbance of the public harmony. 

The law of 1793 was passed at the demand 
of the friends of slavery, to enable them to re- 
capture their runaways with greater facility. 
This law not only gave national aid to a State 
institution, which is declared to be no concern 
of ours, but it is an unconstitutional assump- 
tion of power on the part of Congress, violating 
the sovereignty of all the free States. 

By another act of Congress, the General 
Government became responsible for the exist- 
ence of slavery in this District, and Congress 
has been elstating on the subject, in the Dis- 
trict, more or less, ever since; and this was 
doubtless to please the friends of slavery. 

At different periods, North Carolina and. 
ia made cessions of territory to the United 





irl, and who afterwards suspended him by the 
| neck, where he was found, that it might be 


States, out of which Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 





t 

gress accepted tlp cession of this territory with 
an express proyso——a sort of anti. Wilmot 
Proviso—that Cagress should never abolish 
slavery there—thys giving, at the desire of the 
friends of the sysem, @ national, though un- 
constitutional guaranty for its security in those 
territories. 

Louisiana and Florida were ceded to the 
United States by France and Spain. The 
treaties of cesgon required the United States 
to secure the Hessings of liberty to all the in- 
habitants ; yet Congress was induced to tolerate 
slavery there, \forgetting, perhaps, that the 
National Goveipment was framed for a nobler 
purpose than thy protection of slave property. 

And subseque}tly, when California sought 
admission into the Union, with such a Consti- 
tution as she hada right to adopt, because she 
preferred a free and ogeneous to a mixed 
population, half free and half slave; because 
she preferred a system that secures unlimited 
progress, to that system which has brought 
such a Rip Van Winkle sleep on some of the 
slave States ; hecwuse her sons choose by hon- 
orable labor to get an honest living, rather 
than to whip it oubofother men; for no other 
reason, that I know of, the friends of slavery 
resisted her admission, Who is responsible for 
the agitation growing yut of that resistance ? 

And, finally, the friends of slavery clamored 
for and secured the pagsage of the fugitive 
bill, which Congress nado right or authority 
to pass. In all these casts, and others I have 
not time to enumerate, wao is responsible for 
“efforts to induce Congress to interfere with 
questions of slavery?” | 

On the other hand, I have yet to learn where 
the opponents of slavery |have demanded any 
unconstitutional interference with the system. 
They have petitioned forthe abolition of sla- 
very in this District; but\this is simply asking 
of Congress to undo what it had no right to 
have done in the first plage. The interference 
is on the part of those who gave slavery a legal 
sanction here—not on the part of those who 
sought its removal. 

The stoppage of the coagtwise slave trade has 
also been demanded; butibefore any petitions 
for this object had been \presented, Congress, 
by direct legislation, had taken this traffic un- 
der its protection and regulation, prescribing 
all the details, 

Petitions have also bean presented, asking 
the prohibition of the inter-State slave trade. 
Demands have frequently been made on Con- 
gress for payment for slaves, and such claims 
are even now before this hody. Is it strange 
that the opponente of the system, if compelled 
to recognise slaves as merchantable commodi- 
ties, should ask to have the trade in such com- 
modities regulated as other commerce may be, 
or even prohibited as any other immoral and 
injurious traffic may be? 

The opponents of slavery also resisted the 
admission of Missouri into the Union as a slave 
State. The terms on which this territory was 
ceded, if faithfully observed, would have ex- 
cluded slavery. To give territory purchased 
by the common treasure of the country up to 
slavery, is virtually to exclude every laboring 
freeman from its borders; they cannot live 
where labor is degraded by the presence of 
slaves. 

When Oregon was about to have a Territo- 
rial Government, the opponents of slavery in- 
sisted on the adoption of the Jeffersonian pro- 
viso. They had lone excluded from every foot 
of the territory acquired since the adoption of 
the Constitution, except the State of Iowa. 
They had some rights, surely, But they in- 
sisted on the proviso for a still better reason— 
that the General Government had no right to 
tolerate slavery within: its jurisdiction, 

We resisted, also, the provision in the acts 
establishing Territorial Governments in New 
Moxioo and Utah; whigh-it is professedly 
settled, that when these Territories are admit- 
ted as States, they may come in with slavery if 
they please. One Congress had no right to say 
upon what termsa future Congressshould admit 
new members into the Confederacy. That is 
a question for the States then constituting the 
Union to settle for themselves, The unconstitu- 
tional legislation on this subject, in advance of 
the time when any legislation was required, is 
another instance of meddlesome interference by 
the friends of slavery. 

But the last and crowning iniquity is the 
passage of the fugitive bill. This was resisted, 
of course; and I can assure gentlemen that 
there is no prospect of quiet for them, while 
such an act remains in the statute-book. I re- 
gard it as utterly and entirely unconstitutional. 
Had I time, I would read parts of the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions of 1798, which cover 
the entire question. I shall not hesitate to 
treat this fugitive bill as Jefferson and Madison 
treated the alien and sedition laws—as abso- 
lutely null and void. 

Kentucky Resotvutions oF 1798. 

Original draught pr red by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. They passed the House of Representatives 
of Kentucky, November 10th, 1798. 

1. Resolved, That the several States compo- 
sing the United States of America are not 
united on the principle of unlimited submission 
to their General Government; but that, b 
compact under the style and title of a Consti- 
tution for the United States, and of amend- 
ments thereto, they constituted a General Gov- 
ernment for special purposes, delegated to that 
Government certain definite powers, reserving, 
each State to itself, the residuary mass of right 
to their own self-government; and that when- 
soever the General Government assumes undel- 
egated powers, its acts are unauthoritative, 
vorp, and of No Force. That to this compact 
each State acceded, as a State and as an inte- 
gral party; that this Government, created by 


final judge of the extent of the powers delega- 
ted to itself, since that would have made its 
discretion, and not the Constitution, the meas- 
ure of its powers; but that, as in all other 
cases of compact among parties having no com- 
mon judge, each party has an equal right to 
judge for itself, as well of infractions as of the 
mode and measure of redress. 

2. Resolved, That the Constitution of the 
United States, having delegated to Congress a 
power to punish treason, counterfeiting the se- 
curities and current coin of the United States, 
piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offences against the laws of nations, 
and no other orenves a y omd it being 
true, as a general principle, and one of the 
amendments to the Constitution having also 
declared, that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people;” there- 
fore, also, ‘the bitos act of Congress, passed on 
the 14th day of July, 1798, and entitled “ An 
act in addition to the act for the punishment of 
certain crimes against the United States ;” as 
also the act passed by them on the 27th day of 
June, 1798, entitled “An act to punish frauds 
committed on the Bank of the United States,” 
and all other of their acts which assume to cre- 
ate, define, or punish, crimes other than those 
enumerated in the Constitution, are altogether 
VOID and va no Force; and that the power to 
create, define, and punish, such other crime 
is reserved, and of right appertains solely an 
exclasively, to the respective States, each with- 
in its own territory. _ ‘ 

6. Resolution respecting alien law. 

Resolved, That the imprisonment of a person 
under the protection of the laws of this Com- 
monwealth, on his failure to obey the simple 
order of the President to depart out of the 
United States, as is undertaken by the said act, 
entitled “An act concerning aliens,” is contra- 
ry to the Constitution—one amendment in 
which has provided “that no person shall be 
deprived of liberty without due process of law;” 
and that another having provided, that “in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a public trial by an impartial jury, 
to be informed as to the nature and cause of 
the accusation ; to be confronted with witnesses 
inst him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
assistance of counsel for his defence ”—the 
same act undertaking to authorize the Presi- 
dent to remove a out of the United 
States, who is under the protection of the law, 





bama, and Mississippi, have been formed. Con- 


this compact, was not made the exclusive or | 


lic trial, without confrontation of the witnesses 
against him, without having witnesses in his fa- 
vor, without defence, without counsel, is contrary 
to these provisions, also, of the Constitution, is 
therefore Nor Law; but utterly vorp, and of 
NO FORCE. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to 
assert that, according to my understanding of 
the Constitution, and from what I know of the 
history of the country, all the reprehensible 
agitation of the slavery question, and unconsti- 
tutional legislation on the subject, is chargea- 
ble to the friends of the system, and not upon 
its opponents. 

I now come to another question. What can 
be done to quiet the country in reference to this 
subject? In my opinion, we shall not secure 
the result either by passing compromise meas- 
ures, or by endorsing or re-endorsing them. 
On the contrary, this I regard as only a repe- 
tition of the outrage. Two things are required: 
first, that all existing unconstitutional legisla- 
tion on the subject be repealed ; and then, that 
the friends of slavery, and all parties, keep 
within constitutional -limits for the future. 
These are absolutely necossary, even to the be- 
ginning of harmony in the country. 

I have heard it said, that if the fugitive bill 
is repealed, the South will dissolve the Union ; 
but, gentlemen, that cry has been heard too 
often to make much impression upon the North. 
It does not mean anything; for who does not 
know that the Union is infinitely more impor- 
tant to the slaveholders, than the slaveholders 
are to the Union. I think of this cry of dissolv- 
ing the Union as I do of the boy’s threat, who, 
because his mother would not suffer him to 
“spe the cat’s tail when he pleased, declared 

e would go to the neighbors, where they had 
the measles, and catch the disease, and die, to 
spite her. [Laughter.] 

I now come to the question which, perhaps, 
interests us most. What must be done to se- 
cure the harmony of the Democratic party? 
Democrats throughout the country, I suppose, 
agree on certain great and fundamental prin- 
ciples, while there may often be found among 
them some disagreement in their application ; 
particularly on this question of slavery it is ap- 
parent enough there are great differences of 
opinion. What will you do? Will you adopt 
some stringent party test, and demand that all 
who are to be recognised as belonging to the 
party shall subscribe to it? This plan would 
probably result in such a purging of the party 
us the gentleman from Georgia recommended ; 
but | respectfully submit if it is not probable 
that the operation might result as in cholera 
cases, and the patient be afterwards found in 
a state of collapse? If you undertake to ex- 
clude from the Democratic party all those who, 
holding the great doctrines of the Democratic 
faith, dislike the institution of slavery, you will, 
I imagine, scarcely retain a corporal’s guard in 
some of the States. However, I will not ven- 
ture to speak of States whose representatives 
are here to speak for themselves. 

But I believe the Democracy of Ohio intend 
to maintain the spirit of their own State plat- 
form, and will not quietly submit to an endorse- 
ment of the Compromise measures, some of 
which are directly hostile to our own avowed 
political creed. At three several State conven- 
tions, (the last held on the 6th day of August 
last,) a resolution was adopted preceding the 
one I read at the commencement of my re- 
marks. It is as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the people of Ohio now, as 
they always have done, look upon slavery, in 
a A part of the Union, as an evil, and unfavor- 
able to the full development of the spirit and 
practical benefits of free institutions; and that, 
entertaining these sentiments, they will at all 
times feel it to be their duty to use all power 
clearly = them by the terme of the national 
compact to prevent its increase, and to miti- 
gate and finally eradicate the evil.” 

If I understand the matter aright, some of 

these Compromise measures are in direct oppo- 
sition to the often-expressed position of the De- 
mocracy of Ohio. The proviso respecting sla- 
very in Utah and New Mexico is directly op- 
posed to our determination to use all constitu- 
tional means for the limitation and final eradi- 
cation of the system; and it is my conviction, 
if the Democratic party in the Baltimore Con- 
vention adopts a resolution endorsing those 
Compromises, the electoral vote of Ohio will 
not be given to the nominee of that Conven- 
tion. There may be differences of opinion on 
this point; but I think the position of the Ohio 
Democracy was honestly and deliberately 
taken, and I cannot suppose they were so hy 
critical as to avow docrines and sentiments ot 
fore the people, and then falsify them by their 
own action. Asan evidence that the people 
of Ohio will stand up to the doctrine of the 
resolution I have read, I may allude to the fact, 
that of her twenty-three representatives in 
Congress, including Senate and House, only 
four were found friendly to the passage of com- 
promise measures by this House. There are 
differences of opinion in Ohio, as that vote will 
show; for I take it for granted, that every one 
of my colleagues represents the wishes of his 
constituents. a 
I may also allude to another significant 
fact. The only Democratic members who voted 
for the fugitive bill were left at home by their 
constituents, and are not membhrs of the pres- 
eut Congress. 
Mr. Otps (interrupting.) Will my colleague 
allow me to say, in regard to Mr. Miller, one 
of the gentlemen to whom he alludes, that the 
nomination came off in his district before the 
passage of the Fugitive bill ? 

Mr. Townsuenp. This may be so. I pre- 
sume my colleague cannot be mistaken. How- 
ever, it does not materially affect my state- 
rong every one knew perfectly well how 
Mr. Miller would vote, if he voted at all. 

I may mention another significant fact, 
which I have seen noticed in some papers, and 
which, from personal knowledge, I could cor- 
rectly state. At the State Democratic Con- 
vention, on the 6th of August, before alluded 
to,a committee of twenty-one, or one from each 
Congressional district, was appointed to pre- 
sent resolutions to the Convention. One gen- 
tleman proposed a resolution endorsing the 
Compromises, and supported his motion by a 
very able speech—indeed, the best I have ever 
heard in favor of such a course. But when 
the question was put to vote, but one solitary 
vote—that of the mover—was given in the 
affirmative. It is possible that some of the 
members of that committee may have been 
themselves, in favor of considering these Com- 
promise measures as a settlement of a vexed 
question ; but the fact that they did not choose 
to go into the State election with such a mill- 
stone about their necks would indicate, I think, 
that there can be but little room for mistake 
respecting the sentiments of the people of Ohio. 
After rejecting the Compromise resolution, and 
adopting what I have read, the Democratic 
party of Ohio received a much larger majority 
than it had ever before obtained. 

Mr. O ps, (interrupting.) I wish to say a 
word with regard to the August Convention. 
1 think I understand the Democracy of Ohio ; 
and by their resolutions they merely wished to 
reaffirm the resolutions of 1848, upon which 
they had carried the State for General Cass. 
And, sir, I believe the Dem of that State 
stand now where they did when they carried 
that State for General Cass in 1848. I have 
no doubt that if the question were submitted 
to them to-day on sustaining the Compromise 
measures, the Democracy of Ohio would vote 
to sustain these measures. True, they did not 
pass measures affirming or condemning, but 
those measures were understood as a finality 
by the people. And when my colleague says 
that we treat the Fugitive law in Ohio as our 
fathers did the Alien and Sedition law, I ho 
he does not refer to the Democratic party. We 
are a law-abiding people, and until you repeal 
that law, we shall abide by it. 

Mr. Caste. I wish merely to say one word 
in reference to the point in controversy be- 
tween my two colleagues. I can speak for my 
district alone ; — . ae it is concerned, 5 
Democracy stand deci wert. to 
fagitive slave law, and to the tah and New 
exico bills. 





on his own suspicion, without jury, without pub. 


servation. 


solved to throw herself entirely on his gene- 
rosity, and intrusted him with 


with any one who had escaped from Legree’s 


courageous disregard of consequences which is 
characteristic of his age and State, he assured 
her that he would do all in his power to pro- 
tect and bring them through. 


by a French lady, named De Thoux, who was 
accompanied by a fine little daughter, a child 
of some twelve summers. 


conversation that 

seemed evidently di 
quaintance ; in which design 
by the graces of her little girl, who was about 
as pretty a pernie as ever diverted the wea- 


riness of a 


ary bill. 
Mr. TownsHEnp. My colleague [Mr. OLps] 


platform of 1848, but only adopted 
that platform as had been reaffirmed in 1850, 
which in fact was only the slavery resolution. 
My colleague says the people ob Ohio are a 
law-abiding people, and h 
himself from all participation in such of my 
remarks as referred to the fugitive bill. I am 
of course willing that he should have the bene- 
fit of his disclaimer; and I beg to say to the 
House that I too claim to be a law-abiding man ; 
but I do not consider an unconstitutional enact- 
ment to be /aw, nor any enactment in palpable 
violation of the dictates of common justice or 
humanity. I am fully aware, Mr. Chairman 
that there ure differences Of opinion on the 
subjects among the Democratsof Ohio. Ihave 
not said that I represent the views of all the 
Democrats of the State; but what I do say is 
this: that while some Democrats in Ohio will 
sustain the fagitive bill and agree to the com- 
promises generally, there are others all over 
the State, quite as radically Democratic, and 
even more reliably Democratic on all questions 
at issue between the Whigs and Democrats, 


when I say they are unalterably opposed to 
these compromise measures. Of such I pre- 
sume there are as many in the district I repre- 


I desire is not to give the impression that we 
are all agreed, but admitting our disagreement, 
to draw from that fact an argument against 
the introduction of any new party tests, the 
effect of which, as I have already said, would 
be to lose the electoral vote of the State for 
your Presidential candidate. 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 


LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


—_——- 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


CHAPTER XLI—Continued. 


After this, Legree bécamo a harder drinker 
than ever before. He no longer drank cau- 
Soe prudently, but imprudently and reck- 


essly. 

There were reports around the country, soon 
after, that he was sick and dying. Excess 
had brought on that frightful disease that 
seems to throw the lurid shadows of a coming 
retribution back into the present life. None 
could bear the horrors of that sick room, when 
he raved and screamed, and spoke of sights 
which almost stopped the blood of those who 
heard him; and, at his dying bed, stood a 
stern, white, inexorable figure, saying, “Come! 
come ! come!” 

By a singular coincidence, on the very night 
that this vision appeared to Legree, the house- 
door was found open in the morning, and some 
of the negroes had seen two white figures 
gliding down the avenue towards the high- 
road. 

It was sunrise when C and Emmeline 
paused for a moment in a little knot of trees 
near the town. 

Cassy was dressed after the manner of the 
Creole Spanish ladies—wholly in black. A 
small black bonnet on her head, covered by a 
veil thick with embroidery, concealed her face. 
It had been agreed that, in their escape, she 
was to personate the character of a Creole 
lady, and Emmeline that of her servant. 

Brought up from early life in connection 
with the highest society, the language, move- 
ments, and air of Cassy were all in agreement 
with this idea; and she had still enough re- 
maining with her of a once splendid wardrobe 
and set of jewels, to enable her to personate 
the thing to advantage. 

She stopped in the outskirts of the town, 
where she had noticed trunks for sale, and 
purchased a handsome one. This she request- 
ed the man to send along with her. And, ac- 
cordingly, thus escorted by a boy wheeling her 
trunk, and Emmeline behind her carrying her 
carpet-bag and sundry bundles, she made her 
appearance at the small tavern like a lady of 
consideration. 
The first person that struck her, after her 
arrival, was George Shelby, who was staying 
there, awaiting the next boat. 
Cassy had remarked the young man from 
her loop-hole in the garret, and seen him bear 
away the body of Tom, and observed, with se- 
cret exultation, his rencontre with Legree. 
Subsequently, she had gathered, from the con- 
versations she had overheard among the ne- 
groes, as she glided about in her ghostly dis- 
guise, after nightfall, who he was, and in what 
relation he stood to Tom. She therefore felt 
an immediate accession of confidence, when she 
found that he was, like herself, awaiting the 
next boat. 
Cassy’s air and manner, address, and evident 
command of money, prevented any rising dis- 
position to suspicion in the hotel.’ People never 
inquire too closely into those who are fair on 
the main point, of paying well—a thing which 
Cassy had foreseen when she provided herself 
with money. 
In the edge of the evening, a boat was heard 
coming along, and George Shelby handed Cas- 
sy aboard, with the politeness which comes nat- 
urally to every Kentuckian, and exerted him- 
self to provide her with a good state-room. 
Cassy kept her room and bed, on pretext of 
illness, during the whole time they were on 
Red river; and was waited on, with obsequi- 
ous devotion, by her attendant. 
When they arrived at the Mississippi river, 
George, having learned that the course of the 
strange lady was upward, like his own, pro- 
to take a state-room for her on the same 
oat with himself—good-naturedly compassion- 
ating her feeble health, and desirous to do 
what he could to assist her. ; 
Behold, therefore, the whole party safely 
transferred to the good steamer Cincinnati, and 
sweeping up the river under a powerful head 
of steam. 
Cassy’s health was much better. She sat 
upon the guards, came to the table, and was 
remarked upon in the boat as a lady that must 
have been very handsome. 
From the moment that George got the first 
glimpse of her face, he was troubled with one 
of oh fleeting and indefinite likenesses, 
which almost everybody can remember, and 
has been, at times, perplexed with. He could 
not‘ keep himself from looking at her, and 
watching her perpetually. At table, or sitting 
at her state-room door, still she would encoun- 
ter the young man’s eyes fixed on her, and 
politely withdrawn. when she showed by her 
countenance that she was sensible of the ob- 


Cassy became uneasy. She began to think 
that he suspected something ; and finally re- 


er whole his- 
tory. | 
p wa was heartily disposed to sympathize 


lantation—a place that he could not remem- 
ror speak of with patience—and, with the 


The next state-room to Cassy’s was occupied 


This lady, havin thered from George’s 
7 ees from Kentucky, 

to cultivate his ac- 
she was seconded 


t’s trip on a steamboat. 





A Vorcr. And the Texas boundary bill. 


Mr. Canis. Yes, and to the Texas bound- 


e wishes to relieve 


whose views, I think, I do not misrepresent 


sent as in any other part of the State. hat 


that sum, 
hand on his son’s head. 
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room door; and Cassy, as she sat upon the 
guards, could hear their conversation. 
Madame De Thoux was very minute in her 


says that the August convention simply re- | inquiries as to Kentucky, where she said she 
affirmed the resolutions of 1848, upon which | had resided in a former period of her life. 
the State was carried for General Cass. This | George discovered, to his surprise, that her for- 
is not quite correct, for although the resolu- 
tions of 1851 were first adopted in 1848, and 
again in 1850, the convention of 1851 did not 
reaffirm in general terms the resolutions of the 
so much of 


mer residence must have been in his own vi- 
cinity ; and her inquiries showed a knowledge 
of people and things in his vicinity, that was 
perfectly surprising to him. 

_“Do you know,” said Madame de Thoux to 
him, one day, “of any man in your neighbor- 
hood, of the name of Harris?” 

“There is an old fellow of that name, lives 
not far from my father’s place,” said George. 
“We never have had much intercourse with 
him, though.” 

“He isa large slave-owner, I believe,” said 
Madame de Thoux, with a manner which 
seemed to betray more interest than she was 
exactly willing to show. 5 

“He is,” said George, looking rather sur- 
prised at her manner. 


“ ¢ . ° “—_ 
Bt oer ad Fou, over know of hie Lear ane 


boy, named George?” ‘ 

“ Oh, certainly, George Harris ; I know him 
well. He married a servant of my mother’s, 
but has escaped, now, to Canada.” 

“He has?” said Madame de Thoux, quick- 
ly. “Thank God!” 

George looked a surprised inquiry, but said 
nothing. 

Madame de Thoux leaned her head on her 
hand, and burst into tears. 

“He is my brother!” she said. 

“Madame!” said George, with a strong ac- 
cent of surprise. 

“Yes.” said Madame de Thoux, lifting her 
head proudly, and wiping her tears; “ Mr. 
Shelby, George Harris is my brother!” 

“I am perfectly astonished,” said George, 
pushing back his chair a pace or two, and look- 
ing at Madame de Thoux. 

““T was sold to the South when he was a 
boy,” said she. “I was bought by a good and 
enerous man. He took me with him to the 
Vest Indies, set me free. and married me. It 
is but lately that he died; and I was coming 
up to Kentucky, to see if I could find and re- 
deem my brother.” 

“1 have heard him speak of a sister Emily, 
that was sold South,” said George. 

“Yes, indeed! I am the one,” said Madame 
de Thoux; “tell me what sort.of a” 
“A very fine young man,” said George, not- 
withstanding the curse of slavery that lay on 
him. He sustained a first-rate character, both 
for intelligence and principle. I know, you 
see,” he said, “ because he married in our fam- 
ily.” 

“What sort of a girl?” said Madame de 
Thoux, eagerly. 

“A treasure,” said George; “a beautiful, 
intelligent, amiable girl. Very pious. My 
mother had brought her up, and trained her 
as carefully, almost, as a daughter. She could 
read and write, embroider and sew, beautiful- 
ly ; and was a beautiful singer.” 

“Was she born in your house?” said Mad- 
ame de Thoux. 

“No. Father bought her once, in one of 
his trips to New Orleans, and brought her up 
as a present to mother. She was about eight 
or nine years old, then. Father would never 
tell mother what he gave for her; but, the 
other day, in looking over his old papers, we 
came across the bill of sale. He paid an ex- 
travagant sum for her, to be sure. I suppose, 
on account of her extraordinary beauty.” 

George sat with his back to Cassy, and did 
not see the absorbed expression of her counte- 
nance, as he was giving these details. 

At this point in the story, she touched his 
arm, and, with a face perfectly white with in- 
terest, said, “Do you know the names of the 
people he bought her of?” 

“A man of the name of Simmons, I think, 
was the principal in the transaction. At least 
I think that was the name on the bill of sale.”’ 

“O, my God!” said Cassy, and fell insensi- 
bly on the floor of the cabin. 

George was wide awake now, and so was 
Madame de Thoux. Though neither of them 
could conjecture what was the cause of Cassy’s 
fainting, still they made all the tumult which 
is proper in such cases—George upsetting a 
wash-pitcher, and breaking two tumblers in the 
warmth of his humanity; and various ladies 
in the cabin, hearing that somebody had faint- 
ed, crowded the state-room door, and kept out 
all the air they possibly could, so that,on the 
whole, everything was done that could be ex- 
pected. 

Poor Cassy! when she recovered, turned her 
face to the wall, and wept and sobbed like a 
child, perhaps mother, you can tell what she 
was thinking of! Perhaps you cannot, but she 
felt as sure, in that hour, that God had had 
mercy on her, and that she should see her 
daughter, as she did, months afterwards— 
when—but we anticipate. 


CuapTerR XLII.—Results. 
The rest of our story is soon told. George 
Shelby, interested, as any other young man 
might be, by the romance of the incident, no 
less than by feelings of humanity, was at the 
pains to send to Cassy the bill of sale of Eliza, 
whose date and name all corresponded with 
her own knowledge of facts, and left no doubt 
upon her mind as to the identity of her child. 
It remained now only for her to trace out the 
path of the fugitives. 
Madame de Thoux and she, thus drawn to- 
gether by the singular coincidence of their for- 
tunes, proceeded immediately to Canada, and 
began a tour of inquiry among the stations 
where the numerous fugitives from slavery are 
located. At Amherstberg they found the mis- 
sionary with whom George and Eliza had ta- 
ken shelter, on their first arrival in Canada; 
and through him were enabled to trace the 
family to Montreal. 
George and Eliza had now been five years 
free. George had found constant occupation 
in the shop of a worthy machinist, where he 
had been earning a competent my ry for his 
family, which, in the mean time, had been in- 
creased by the addition of another daughter. 
Little Harry—a fine bright boy—had been 
put to a good school, and was making rapid 
proficiency in knowledge. 
The worthy pastor of the station in Amherst- 
berg, where George had first landed, was so 
much interested in the statements of Madame 
de Thoux and Cassy, that he yielded to the 
solicitations of the former, to accompany them 
to Montreal in their search, she bearing all 
the expense of the expedition. 
The scene now changes to a small, neat ten- 
ement, in the outskirts of Montreal ; the time, 
evening. A cheerful fire blazes on the hearth ;- 
a tea-table, covered with a snowy cloth, stands 
prepared for the evening meal. In one cor- 
ner of the room was a table covered with a 
green cloth, where was an open writing-desk, 
pens, paper, and over it a shelf of well-selected 





books. 


This was George’s study. The same zeal for 


self-improvement, which led him to steal the 


much coveted arts of reading and writing, amid 
all the toils and discouragements of his early 


life, still led him to devote all his leisure time 
to self-cultivation. 


At this present time, he is seated at the ta- 


ble, making notes from a volume of the family 


library he has been —- 
“Come, George,” says Eliza, “ you’ve been 
e all day. Do put down that book, and 
et’s talk, while I’m getting tea—do.” 
And little Fliza seconds the effort, by tod- 
dling up to her father, and trying to pull the 
book out of his hand, and install herself on his 
knee as a substitute. ‘ 
“QO, you little witch !” says George, yielding, 
in such circumstances, man always must. 
“That's right,” says Eliza, as she begins to 
cut a loaf of bread. A little older she looks ; 
her form 2 little fuller; her air more matronly 


than of yore; but evidently contented and hap- 
py 88 woman need be. 


$ how did you come on in 
yom Be says George, as he laid his 


Harry has lost his long curls; but he can 


never lose those eyes and eyelashes, and that 





George’s chair was often placed at her state- 


fine, bold. brow, that fiushes with triumph, as 
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nswers, “I did it, every bit of it myself, 
Suber—and nobody nel me!” 


“That's right,” says his father ; “ depend on 


1 
_ You have a better chance | deed, the system generally seems tous the only 
ee bee father had.” one by which Feith service can be rationally 
~ At this moment, there is a rap at the door ; | expected.—Home ournal. 





Eliza and opens it. delighted— 
Wh tia cunt” ante up her husband ; 
and the good pastor of Amerstberg is welcom- 
ed. There are two more women with him, and 
Eliza asks them to sit down. 

Now, if the truth must be told, the honest 


vanta; : 
and of giving @ modest man t 
for leave of absence when it is necessary. 


ee 


of sccising the bank from imposition, 
the courage to m0 
n- 
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little notoriety, or securing comfortable offices, 
strained every nerve to convince them that the 
dangerous sectional controversy had been final- 
ly adjusted, and as good citizens their sole duty 
now was, acquiescence! An 
ted—submitted to an. imposture, submitted to 
insult and proscription, heard without resent- 
ment the Wilmot Proviso ridiculed as a hum- 
bug, saw without remonstrance adherence to 
the policy of the Ordinance of 1787 made @ 


d so we submit- 


power but that of Slavery! 
finality of a Compromise, nd portions of which 
are regarded by the South except those for the 
benefit of Slavery ? 
you because you once dared toname the name 
of Freedom? Submit to be igsulted and pro- 
scribed by a Power that defifs God and tram- 
ples upon Humanity? 


for a Presidential ss to no 


ventions that are to meet the ensuing May and 


Recognise the 


Kiss the hand that smites 


The decision must be made s00n. The Con- 


to say, and these could have been uttered some 
minutes since, had I pot been interrupted. If 
union is necessary to the success of the Demo- 
cratic party, that party must eschew all mere- 
ly sectional tests, and adopt a platform in 
strict accordance with the fundamental princi- 
les of the party, as heretofore understood. 
pon such a platform only can the Democratic 
party of the whole country stand in harmony.” 
[Here the hammer fell. 

When the Baltimore Convention shall have 


adopted the Compromise, we shall see who is 


TERRIBLE ATTACK ON MASSACHUSETTS, 
Mr. Hillyer, of Georgia, a flaming represent- 


ative of the Union Party of that State, in the 
course of a speech delivered a few days since 
on Slavery, made a terrible attack on the rep- 
utation of Massachusetts. 
whether some of the members from that an- 


It is questionable 


cient Commonwealth will be able to survive it. 
“Upon the floor of this House,” said Mr. 
Hillyer, “sitting in the midst of the Whig par- 
ty, is a member from Massachusetts, sent here 


whites of South Carolina have multiplied from 
142,019 in 1790, to 274,623 in 1859, or at the 
rate of 93 per cent., the whites of Massachu- 
setts in the same period have multiplied from 
384,984 to 994.499, or at the rate of 193 per 
cent. This ought to be a warning to the Legis- 
lature of California; for it is quite clear that 
Massachusetts now has to feed nearly three 
times as many white people as South Carolina, 
just because she was so absurd as to ex- 
clude Slavery. Now, if California would ayoid 


disqualification for political preferment, con- 
sented that the old party leaders at the North 
should falsify their own professions on the sub- 
ject of Free Soil, make Free-Soilism a standing : 
subject of denunciation, and pat under the to it. . 
ban every movement or expression of opinion 


the true prophet—Edgerton or Townshend. 
June will afford you fit opportunities for signal- me 


izing your redemption from @n ignominious | REENACTMENT OF THE COMPROMISE AND 
vassalage, or sealing your perptual submission FUGITIVE LAW. 

The slaveholding members of the House are 
bent upon re-enacting the Compromise and 


by the Whigs of that State, who has voted to 
give white men the liberty of marrying negro 
girls. He is sent here as a Whig, —— g- sit- 
ting in full fellowship with the Whig party. [ 
cannot conceive what that gentleman wants to 
marry 4 negro girl for. [Laughter.] Ido not 
know what his constituents want to marry ne- 











on Subscribers who do not file the Era, and 

have numbers 249, 261, 262, and 264, on hand, 
will confer a favor by remailing them to this 
office, at our expense. 


pastor had arranged a little programme, ac- 
cording to which this affair was to develop it- 
self; and, on the way up, all had very cautious- 
ly and prudently exhorted each other not to 
let things out, except according to prievous ar- 
rangement, 


this tendency to an excess of free population, 
and hope to rival South Carolina, she must 
permit these intelligent South Carolina philan- 
thropists to set up a model colony of slaves in 
her borders. This will soon expand, and propa- 














Mrs. Stowr’s Story.—The last chapter of 
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hat was the good man’s consternation, 
therefore, just as he had motioned to the ladies 
to be seated, and was taking out his pocket- 
handkerchief to wipe his mouth, so as to pro- 
ceed to his introductory speech in good order, 
when Madame de Thoux upset the whole plan, 
by throwing her arms around George’s neck, 
and letting all out at once, by saying, “O, 
George! don’t you know me? I’m your sister 
Emily.” 

Cassy had seated herself more composedly, 
and would have carried on her part very well, 
had not little Eliza suddenly appeared before 
her, in exact shape and form, every outline and 
curl, just as her daughter was when she saw 
her last. The little thing peered up in her face ; 
and Cassy caught her up in her arms, pressed 
her to her bosom, saying, what at the moment 
she really believed, Darling. ’m your mother.” 

In fact, it was a troublesome matter to do 
up exactly in proper order ; but the good pas- 
tor at last succeeded in getting everybod 
quiet, and delivering the speech with whic 
he had intended to open the exercises ; and in 
which, at last, he succeeded so well, that his 
whole audience were sobbing about him in a 
manner that ought to satisfy any orator, an- 
cient or modern. 

They knelt together, and the good man 
prayed—for there are some feelings so agitated 
and tumultuous, that they can find rest only 
by being poured into the bosom of Almighty 
love—and then, rising up, the new-found family 
embraced each other, with a holy trust in 
Him who from such peril and dangers, and by 
such unknown ways, had brought them to- 
gether. 


The note-book of a missionary, among the | 


Canadian fugitives, contains truth stranger 
than fiction. How can it be otherwise, when 
a system prevails which whirls families and 
scatters their members, as the wind whirls 
and scatters the leaves of autumn? These 
shores of refuge, like the eternal shore, often 
unite again, in glad communion, hearts that 
for long years have mourned each other as 
lost. And affecting beyond expression is the 


this story will appear in the Era of next week. 
We have on file several contributions of rare 
value, which will be published from time to 
time, after the completion of her work. 





Tue CeLesraTep OLE But, who can com- 
pel more articulate and melodious. sounds 
from the violin than any performer we ever 
listened to, will give a concert next Tuesday 
evening, at Carusi’s, at the special request of 
Senators, Representatives, Secretaries, and 
Foreign Ministers. 


THE QUESTION OF INTERVENTION. 


The question of Intervention continues to be 
discussed from time to time in the Senate. Mr. 
Soulé, one of the Senators from Louisiana, de- 
livered a powerful speech last Monday, im sup- 





was particularly remarkable, as being in oppo- 
sition to the ruling sentiment of the South. An 
elaborate speech by Mr. Seward, on the same 
subject, we present in this week’s Era. 


——_ 


THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY—THE CRISIS. 


The country has been drugged nearly to 
' death with compromise. We have been com- 
| promising and compromising for half a cen- 
| tury, in our Constitution and Laws, our Poli- 
‘ties and Religion, until we have become a na- 











‘tion of trimmers, time-servers, and cowards. 
Principle is voted an abstraction—Right and 
Truth are banished from our political ethics— 
Statesmanship is made to consist in the science 
of expedients to reconcile contradictions. Does 
a Question which goes to the foundation of 
our social or political system demand solution, 
we shudder at its dimensions, grow pale at its 


against Slavery in their respective Parties. 


port of the general policy of Intervention. It inactive, it must be swept away by the tide 


earnestness with which every new arrival 
among them is met, if perchance it may bring 
tidings of mother, sister, child, or wife, still lost 
to view in the shadows of slavery. 





than those of romance, when defyin 
and braving death itself, the fugitive voluntari- | 
ly threads his way back to the terrors and perils 
of that dark land, that he may bring out his 
sister, or mother, or wife. 

One young man, of whom a missionary has 
told us, twice recaptured, and suffering shame- 
ful stripes for his heroism, had escaped again ; 
and, in a letter which we heard read, tells his 
friends that he is going back a third time, 
that he may, at last, bring away his sister. 
My good sir, is this man a hero or a criminal ? 
Would not you do as much for your sister? 
And can you blame him ? 

But, to return to our friends, whom we left 
wiping their eyes, and recovering themselves 
from too great and sudden a joy. They are 
now seated around the social board, and are 
getting decidedly companionable; only that 
Cassy, who keeps little Eliza on her lap, occa- 
sionally squeezes the little thing in a manner 
that rather astonishes her, and obstinately re- 
fuses to have her mouth stuffed with cake to 
the extent the little one desires — alleging, 
what the child rather wonders at, that she has 
got something better than cake, and doesn’t 
want it. 

And, indeed, in two or three days, such a 
change has passed over Cassy, that our readers 
would scarcely know her. The despairing, 
haggard expression of her face had given way 
to one of gentle trust. She seemed to sink, at 
once, into the bosom of the family, and take 
the little ones into her heart, as something for 
which it long had waited. Indeed, her love 
seemed to flow more naturally to the little 
Eliza than to her own daughter; for she was 
the exact image and body of the child whom 
she had lost. The little one was a flowery 
bond between mother and daughter, through 
whom grew up acquaintanceship and affection. 
Eliza’s steady, consistent picty, regulated by 
the constant reading of the sacred word, made 
her a proper guide for the shattered and 
wearied mind of her mother. Cassy yielded 
at once, and with her whole soul, to every 
good influence, and became a devout and tender 

Christian. 

After a day or two, Madame de Thoux told 
her brother more particularly of her affairs. 
The death of her husband had left her an 
ample fortune, which she generously offered 
to share with the family. When she asked 
George what way she could best apply it for 
him, he answered, “Give me an education, 
Emily ; that has always been my heart’s desire. 
Then, [ can do all the rest.” 

On mature deliberation, it was decided that 
the whole family should Zo, for some years, to 
France; whither they sailed, carrying Emme- 
line with them. 

_ The good looks of the latter won the affec- 
tion of the first mate of the vessel; and, shortly 
after entering the port, she became his wife. 

George remained four years at a French uni- 
versity, and, applying himself with an uninter- 
~——— zeal, obtained a very thorough educa- 

ion. 

Political troubles in France, at Tast, led the 
family again to seek an asylum in this coun- 





[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT wrEx.] 


Beavtiru. Fieuret.—Two painters were em- 
ployed %o fresco the walls of a magnificent ca- 
thedral ; both stood on a rude scaffolding, con- 
structed for the purpose, some forty feet from 
the floor. One of them was so intent upon his 
work that he became wholly absorbed, and in 
admiration stood off from the picture, gazing 
at it with intense delight. Forgetting where he 
was, he moved backwards slowly, surveying 
eee he pe of py pencil, until he had 
neared the ver e of the plan i 
Peep y edg plank upon which 

At this critical moment, his companion turn- 
ed suddenly, and, almost frozen with horror, 
beheld his imminent peril ; another instant, and 
the enthusiast would be precipitated upon the 
pavement beneath; if he spoke to him, it was 
certain death—if he held his peace, death was 
-equally sure. Suddenly he regained his pres- 
ence of mind, and seizing a wet brush, flung it 
quant against the wall, spattering the beauti- 

‘ul picture with unsightly blotches of coloring. 
The painter flew rsa 


possible consequences, 
| merits, seek by every artifice to postpone its 
consideration. 
Deeds of heroism are wrought here more / first effort is, to see whether it may not be ar- 
g torture, | ranged by compromise, instead of being settled 


[ , ¢ and turned upon his 
friend with fierce imprecations; but startled at 
his ghastly face, he listened to the recital of 


shut our eyes to its 


Forced at last to meet it, the 


by Principle. We know that the physical 
universe is governed by law—that worlds upon 
worlds move harmoniously in their courses, 
only. in virtue of submission to law—that the 
violation of a physical law is followed by its 
inevitable penalty—that a man cannot put his 
his hand into the fire without being burned, or 
take poison without endangering or destroying 
life: but in the world of mind and morals we 
are infidels; our conduct says that there is no 
God, no Truth, no Right, no Wrong, no Prin- 
ciple, no Law. The point is, how shall we man- 
age, and not what is Truth. We look at this 
prejudice, and that interest, this difficulty, and 
that danger. this precedent, and that conse- 
quence. How shall we avoid giving offence? 
How prevent that loss? That obstacle must 
be consulted—that danger is imminent—the 
ancients, what say they ?—or, the consequences 
may be dreadful. All the while, we forget to 
ask whether there is a right or wrong in the 
matter; or, if we do ask this question, it is 
only to determine how far we may compromise 
with the one, in disregard of the other. 

Look at the old political organizations— 
what are they about? Devoutly engaged in 
harmonizing themselves by compromise, with- 
out reference to Principle. The question of 
Slavery distracts them both. Their Northern 
sections are opposed to the evil, desire its lim- 
itation and ultimate extinction, know that 
they have undertaken criminal responsibilities 
in its behalf, are at times disgusted with its 
demands, are aware of its desperate purpose 
to occupy new territory, and secure itself per- 
petual ascendancy—and yet they are laboring 
to stifle their convictions, to put down all agi- 
tation, all excitement, all discussion, to unite 
their rank and file in abject submission to what- 
ever its supporters may require, to plant them- 
selves upon the miserable imposture of the 
finality of the Compromise. 
“The Finality of the Compromise!” Are 
we losing our reason as well as our honesty ? 
We build our house on the sands, and talk of 
the finality of our work! Is Error immortal 2 
Is Truth, “crushed to earth,” never to rise 
again? The shorn Samson of to-day, meek 
and unresisting, will ere long bury under the 
ruins of the Temple the rabble gibbering in 
idiotic merriment over the finality of his cap- 
tivity. Who talks of the finality of the French 
usurpation, or of the pacification of Europe ? 
Men who have said in their hearts there is no 
God. Who talks of the finality of a Compro- 
mise, which undertakes to make wrong eternal, 
and stifle free thought and free speech? The 
disbeliever in God and Humanity. 
While we are imposing upon ourselves the 
contemptible delusion that the Compromise 
must be regarded as a final adjustment of the 
Slavery Question, the men who are helping us 
in this work of self-deception are laboring by 
every means that a devilish ingenuity can sug- 
gest to overturn the free Constitution of Cali- 
fornia, and raise the black flag of Slavery on 
the shores of the Pacific. Here they preach 
peace—there, wage war. And their supple 
agents, the politicians and Presidential candi- 
dates, in obedience to their dictation, cry, “all’s 
well,” when before their eyes is going on, with- 
out disguise, a stupendous scheme for robbing 
Freedom of the noble heritage it was hoped 
the Compromise had secured to her! 





Who 
does not know that the only consideration that 
made that system of measures tolerable at the 
North, was the consecration of the new world of 
the Pacific to Freedom and Free Labor? Ore- 
gon, with its unsurpassed forests and mere 
Cali- 


Is it any wonder, that where the advocates 
of Right grow timid and apathetic, the sup- 
porters of Wrong become audacious and ag- 
gressive? Our submissiveness has emboldened 
Slavery to march on, conquering and to con- 
quer. That man is a fool, or worse, who incul- 
cates the idea that there is a limit to the de- 
mands of Slavery. Give! give! is its eternal 
clamor. By the law of its being, Injustice is 
aggressive. The man who steals, must lie to 
conceal it. “Things bad begun, make strong 
themselves by ill.” Despotism, from the fact 
that it is against Humanity, against the cur- 
rent of Civilization, against the development of 
God’s Providence, is of necessity sleepless, un- 
tiring, encroaching. The moment it ceases to 
advance, it must recede; it cannot stand still ; 


ever running against it. 

Read the report in another column, of pro- 
ceedings in the California Legislature. The 
Compromise is intended to bind us hand and 
foot, to silence discussion on Slavery Ques- 
tions, to divert public attention from the evil 
of Slavery. Every Presidential aspirant is 
pledged to it—the old parties at the North are 
laboring to secure acquiescence in it—the 
South insists upon the recognition of its final- 
ity—good citizens, really opposed to Slavery, 
seem to shrink from the further agitation of 
the subject—Southern members of Congress 
are daily engaged in the work of demonstra- 
ting the thoroughly pro-slavery character of 
their respective organizations and favorite 
candidates for the Presidency—the great ques- 
tion between Whig and Democratic members 
from the free States is, which of the two par- 
ties at the North has sinned more against Sla- 
very, which has made the more ample atone- 
ment, which may now be regarded as more 
trustworthy in relation to its interests, which 
is more intolerant of the Free Soil heresy, and 
more disposed to tolerate the yoke of the Slave 
Power. Having succeeded so far in subjecting 
the public mind of the North, can we won- 
der at the mastery the Slaveholders have ac- 
quired in California? During the last two 
years their emissaries have been busy in the 
new State; and, as we have seen, a formidable 
scheme has been set on foot for opening its 
doors to slave labor. The movement thus far 
has steadily advanced, without any check. 
Fremont, supposed to sympathize with his fa- 
ther-in-law in his opposition to the extension 
of Slavery, could not command the vote of his 
own party for the United States Senate. The 
pro-slavery men organized their forces, and, as 
the record proves, have obtained the control of 
the present Legislature. Its acts and debates 
reveal its spirit and principles. First, the 
Assembly passes a bill for the surrender of fu- 
gitive slaves, containing the most stringent pro- 
visions. According to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Prigg case, any State legis- 
lation for such a purpose is unconstitutional. 
The framers of the California bill were not 
ignorant of this decision. Besides, the measure 
was unnecessary, not only because Congress 
had already legislated on the subject, but be- 
cause there were no fugitive slaves in the State. 
What was its real object? Not to restore fu- 
gitive slaves, but to reduce a certain class of 
men, formerly slaves, again to the condition of 
Slavery. We insert an abstract of the bill 
and of the debates upon it. These were even 
worse than the measure itself, showing the 
utter corruption of the Legislative body. The 
most ultra dogmas of the pro-slavery school 
were continually enunciated, without provo- 
king rebuke, or even exciting remark. The 
conclusion is forced upon us, that a body 
which could enact such a law, and vindicate it 
upon such grounds, is capable of any pro-sla- 
very enormity. 
The next movement is one for calling a State 
Convention to remodel the Constitution, with a 
view specially to the division of the State and 
the establishment of Slavery. A bill on the 
subject having been introduced by Mr. Gra- 
ham, who voted for the infamous bill to re-im- 
pose Slavery upon those whom the Constitution 
had liberated, was referred to the Committee 
on Federal Relations, which has reported fa- 
vorably on the subject. 
The next movement is the presentation of a 
memorial from twelve hundred citizens of South 
Carolina and of Florida, asking the privilege 
of importing into the State some two thousand 
slaves, and establishing model slave planta- 


tions! 
“SacraMENToO, February 10, 1852. 
“ Mr. Peachy presented a most extroardinary 
memorial in the House this morning—a memo- 
rial of twelve hundred and eighteen citizens of 
South Carolina and Florida, asking the Legis- 
lature of California to grant them, as an essen- 
tial benefit to this State, the privilege of be- 
coming citizens, of identifying themselves per- 
manently with our interests, and of emigrating 
to our rural districts with a valuable and gov- 
ernable population, in the relation of property, 
by whose peculiar labor alone our valuable soils 
may be rendered productive, and our wilder- 
ness may be made ‘to blossom like the rose.’ 
They ask permission to colonize a rural district 
with a population of not less than two thou- 
sand slaves. 
“Upon the reading of this petition, as you 
will readily conceive, a highly exciting discus- 
sion occurred. A multitude of motions were 
made respecting it; but a motion to send it to 
the Committee on Federal “Relations finally 
prevailed. A debate on a motion to print was 
cut off by the previous question, and the sub- 
ject necessarily lies over till to-morrow.” 


Clay had said he preferred Mr. Cass to any 
man living for the Presidency, Mr. Clay has 
deemed it important to designate authoritative- 
ly his preference. The New York Express, by 
permission of the venerable Senstor, publishes 
an extract of a letter, addressed by him to a 
friend in New York, in which be lays General 


MR. CLAY AND MR. MLLMORE. 
The statement having gon abroad that Mr. 


Scott and Mr. Webster on the fable, and points 
to Mr. Fillmore as the map for the hour. 
We presume the origin of the rumor that he 
had avoweda preference for Mr. Cass must 
have been a declaration that he would prefer 
General Cass for the Presidency to any man 
living, who would not take the ground of the 
Compromise. 

But here is the extract, ip which Scott and 
Webster are coolly informéd that they won’t 
answer : 

“You rightly understgod me in expressing a 
preference for Mr. Fillmore as the Whig can- 
didate for the Presidgicy. This I did before I 
left home, and have fequently here in private 
intercourse, since mj arrival at Washington. 
I care not how geyerally the fact may be 
known ; but I shouldjnot deem it right to pub- 
lish any formal avoyal of that preference un- 
der my own signature in the newspapers. Such 
a course would subje me to the imputation of 
supposing that my ppinions possessed more 
weight with the pubfc than I apprehend they 
do. The foundation/of my preference is, that 
Mr. Fillmore has administered the Executive 
Government with signal success and ability. 
He has been tried and found true, faithful, hon- 
est, and conscientious. I wish to say nothing 
in derogation from his eminent competitors. 
They have both rendered great services to their 
country—the one in the field, the other in the 
Cabinet. They might possibly administer the 
Government as well as Mr. Fillmore has done. 
But, then, neither ofthem has been tried. He 
has been tried in the elevated position he now 
holds, and I think that prudence and wisdom 
had better restrain us from making any change 
without a necessity for it, the existence of 
which I do not perceive. 

“T am, truly, your friend and obedient ser- 
vant, H. Cray.” 


THE OHIO DEMOCRACY. 


The report of the speech of Dr. Townshend, 
in this week’s Era, was copied from the Globe, 
before it was finally revised by the author, and 
is marred, we regret to say, by several errors. 
It is a very explieit, manly speech, and its 
words of warning should be listened to by the 
Democratic Party. Dr. Townshend means 
what he says, and knows whereof he affirms, 
when he avows the settled convictions and pur- 
poses of a portion of the Democracy of Ohio. 
His construction of the Slavery resolution in 
the Baltimore platform is rather novel, and has 
disturbed the politicians. Free-Soilers, he 
claims, are the real Non-Interventionists ; it is 
not they, but the Slaveholders, who have inter- 
fered with the question of Slavery: the Slave- 
holders have interfered, by constraining the 
Federal Government to take Slavery under its 
protection beyond the States; and the demand 
of Free-Soilers is, that such protection should 
be withdrawn. Theirs is Intervention to secure 
Non-Intervention. 
Messrs. Olds and Edgerton were greatly 
troubled lest the Ohio Democracy might be 
held responsible for the manly avowals of 
their colleague. One volunteered his opinion, 
that if the question of the Compromise were 
submitted to the Democrats of Ohio, to-day, 
they would almost unanimously vote in favor of 
it; and this he did in the face of the fact that 
the last State Democratic Convention of Ohio 
had not a word to say of the Compromise, but 
reaffirmed with great unanimity its resolves 
against Slavery. The other, Mr. Edgerton, 
went so far as to read his colleague out of the 
Party, as the following colloquy, which took 
place at the close of Dr. Townshend’s speech, 
will show : 
“Mr. Edgerton, (interrupting.) I suppose the 
gentleman is now also speaking for his district 
alone, and not for the State. 1 wish to under- 
stand distinctly whether my colleague speaks 
now for the whole State or for his own district ? 
“Mr. Townshend. At the moment of my 
colleague’s question, I believe I was expressing 
simply my own opinion, without assuming to 
speak for any one else, and I repeat it in sub- 
stance. If Democrats in the district I represent, 
and those Democrats in other parts of the 
State whose views I represent, do not vote for 
a candidate put on a Compromise platform, I 
give it as my opinion that he will not get the 
vote of the State. 
“Mr. Edgerton. I beg leave to say, as one 
of the representatives from the State of Ohio, 
that I dissent from the opinion of the gentle- 
man. 
“Mr. Townshend. I certainly do not wish 
my friend held responsible for any opinion I 
may think proper to express, though, perhaps, 
we are after all not so far asunder, for I think 
he voted with me, the other day, to keep these 
Compromise measures from coming before the 
House. 

“Mr. Edgerton. Most assuredly I did. 
“Mr. Townshend. And I have no doubt, 
Mr. Chairman, that my colleague, in that vote, 
faithfully reflected the will of his constituency, 


man’s district. 
* Mr. Henn. 


of which he has spok : 
the regular Demoératic party ? 
“Mr. Townshend. 


of the State. 
nominated Reuben Wood for Governor. 

“ Mr. Edgerton. 
me to interrupt him for a moment ? 


all of which goes to prove the correctness of 
my opinion that the Compramise measures are 
not popular in Ohio, not even in that gentle- 


I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio, whether there are two Democratic 
parties in Ohio ?—and whether the Convention 
ken was a Convention of 


he Convention that 
adopted the resolutions I have read was the 
Convention of the regular Democratic party 
It was the same Convention that 


Will my colleague allow 
I beg to 


Fugitive Law. It is their way to make North- 
ern men do unpalatable things. If there be any 
pro-slavery measure particularly obnoxious to 
the people of the free States, that is the very 
one they insist upon with the utmost pertina- 
city; not satisfied with tacit acquiescence, they 
demand final and repeated recognitions. They 
love to show their mastery, and to triumph 
over Northern sentiment. 

Last Monday, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, in 
accordance, as we have reason to believe, with 
a preconcerted arrangement, rose in the House, 
and remarked, if the House would suspend its 
rules and call the States for resolutions, every 
member perhaps might have an opportunity 
through the day of offering such bills and reso- 
lutions as he had ready. This seemed quite fair 
and innocent, but the design was, to get before 
the House a resolution in favor of the Compro- 
mise and Fugitive Law, and put it through under 
the operation of the previous question. A ma- 
jority of two-thirds is necessary to suspend 
the rules, but a bare majority will suffice for 
the passage of a resolution, if it can once be 
got into the House. 

Mr. Fowler of Massachusetts objected to 
the insidious proposition of Mr. Jones, so that 
the preconcerted arrangement failed. Subse- 
quently, another attempt was more successful. 
The House having come out of Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and the 
attendance being rather thin, Mr. Jackson of 
Georgia inquired of the Speaker what was the 
next business in order. He replied, greatly to 
the surprise of a large portion of the members, 
that the next business in order was the call of 
the States for resolutions, beginning with the 
State of South Carolina! There being no 
resolutions from that State, Georgia was called, 
when Mr. Jackson rose and submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution: (it shows what was meant 
by the motion of Mr. Jones.) 

“ Resolved, That we recognise the binding 
efficacy of the Compromises of the Constitution, 
and believe it to be the intention of the Peo- 
ple generally, as we hereby declare it to be 
ours individually, to abide such Compromises, 
and to sustain the laws necessary to carry them 
out—the provision for the delivery of fugitive 
slaves and the act of the last session of Con- 
gress for that purpose included—and that we 
deprecate all further agitation of questions 
growing out of that provision, of the questions 
embraced in the acts of the last Congress 
known as the Compromise, and of questions 
generally connected with the institution of sla- 
very, a3 unnecessary, useless, and dangerous. 
“The question being on the adoption of the 
resolution, 

“Mr. Jackson demanded the previous ques- 
tion. 

“ Pending which, the House adjourned.” 

So the resolution is now before the House, in 
which there is an ascertained majority in its 
favor. We presume it will come up again 
next Monday, and that both parties will emu- 
late each other in their zealous support of 
it. The great object seems to be, to show how 
little they regard Northern, how profoundly 
they respect Slaveholding, Sentiment. They 
appear determined to make it impossible for 
Free Soil men to continue in their ranks, or 
vote for their candidates for the Presidency. 
Mr. Jackson, by the way, during the recent 
contest in Georgia, was an opponent of the 
Constitutional Union party, which took the 
Compromise as its platform! This only shows 
that Slaveholders are too sagacious to risk the 
loss of their supremacy by keeping up their 
dissensions. 





KOSSUTH AND MR. CLAY. 


Kossuth, it is said, in a speech lately deliy- 
ered in Louisville, took issue with Mr. Clay, on 
the doctrines propounded by the former, dur- 
ing the interview between them in this city. 
It is further stated, that he complained that 
what passed at an interview, designed to be 
entirely private, should be published to the 
world. Many of our cotemporaries of the 
press are indignant at this conduct on the part 
of the Hungarian. What! presume to question 
the opinion of Henry Clay! That is bad enough 
in a native; but in a foreigner, it is absolutely 
intolerable! 

It was certainly the desire and expectation 
of Kossuth, that the interview with Mr. Clay 
should be strictly private. He entertained a 
high respect for our distinguished countryman, 
and the object of his visit was to manifest his 
regard for him. Mr. Clay saw proper to make 
a somewhat dramatic display, delivering a set 
speech in opposition to the views of international 
rights and duties, held by Kossuth. The Hunga- 
rian, with a delicacy and forbearance that did 
him honor, refrained from controversy with a 
man prostrated by disease, and trembling on the 
brink of the grave. He replied, in general 
terms, expressing profound regard for Mr. 
Clay, and warm sympathy with his condition. 
Certainly, such an interview ought to have 
been regarded as confidential. Kossuth had a 
right to insist that it should be ; but Mr. Clay 
willed otherwise, and soon, the Public was fa- 
yored with a full report of the transaction, 
authorized by Mr. Clay, (without the consent 
of Kossuth,) in which he was depicted as the 
chief actor, occupying the position of a supe- 
rior, delivering the judgment of the American 
People to the uninitiated Hungarian, who was 
represented as listening with humble and ac- 
quiescent attention. This was all character- 
istic of Mr. Clay, but anything but agree- 
able to a man who, whatever we may think, 
has occupied a larger space in the world’s eye 
than his lecturer. 


gro girls for. What can be the matter with 
the white girls of Massachusetts? [Laughter.] 
This is no laughing matter. [Laughter.] Here 
is a sovereign State of this Union gravely deter- 
mining by legislative enactment that the negro 
girls of Massachusetts shall be brought in com- 
— with the white girls of Massachusetts. 
say that something must be the matter with 
the white girls in Massachusetts.” 
Mr. Duncan, of Massachusetts, here became 
greatly distressed—the innuendoes of the ora- 
tor alarmed him. Under a solemn sense of 
of what was due to the Old Bay State, he arose 
to interpose in her behalf. Mr. H. reluctantly 
yielded, when the Massachusetts member com- 
municated the following important informa- 
tion : 
“Mr. Duncan. I was about to remark that 
white gentlemen have never availed themselves 
of the privilege granted by that law, that I am 
aware of.” [Laughter.] 
The white gentlemen of Massachusetts 
should present a gold medal to their represent- 
ative for his tender care of their reputation. 
Mr. Hillyer, however, was pertinacious—he 
thought the remark of Mr. Duncan a mere 
evasion ; and so delighted was he with the point 
that he had made, that he still continued to 
prick Mr. D. 
“There is an evasion worthy of notice. The 
white men of Massachusetts have not availed 
themselves of the privilege of that law. It 
turns out that they do not want the privilege, 
and do not value it. Why did they insist upon 
having it? If no white man wanted to marry 
a Degro girl, why pass a statute authorizing 
1S’ 
Sure enough, Mr. H.! In other parts of the 
country—your own State, for example—when 
“a white man” wants “a negro girl,” he 
can have her without marrying, we suppose. 
The same tasteful gentleman, in another 
part of his speech, considerately relieved the 
People of Massachusetts from the imputation 
insinuated against them, by asserting, in most 
elegant phrase, his belief that no man in that 
State could be found “to discard the Anglo- 
Saxon girl, with her blooming cheek, bright 
eyes, and warm heart, in favor ofa black, greasy, 
aromatic negro wench!” 





EXECUTIVE PRINTING. 


“The Courier and Enquirer might have 

learned, on inquiry, that the work of the sev- 

eral Executive Departments and of Congress is 

regulated, not by the President, but by law, 

and is executed, not by selected contractors, 

but by the lowest bidders. These proprietors 

are not, and never have been, under the slight- 
est pecuniary obligation to the Whig Adminis- 
tration or any member of it, to the Whig mem- 
bers or any Whig member of Congress, or to 
any individual inside or outside of the Govern- 
ment, by way of loan or donation, or in any 
other way saving in the ordinary routine of 
individual business, and in pursuance of the 
competition contemplated by law. We owe 
nothing, therefore, to any Whig Administra- 
tion, or to the Whig members of Congress, be- 
yond the satisfaction that we derive trom giv- 
ing them both the advantage, if it be one, of 
having a journal at the seat of Government 
which sustains the Whig cause, according to 
its convictions of public duty, and has sustain- 
ed a Whig Administration on principles, and 
in a line of policy which are approved, in our 
humble judgment, by a very large majority of 
the American people.””— Washington Republic. 
We do not know what work the Executive 
Departments have for the Printers, beside the 
advertisements, and these the law directs to be 
given, not to the “lowest bidder,” but to the 
“two newspapers at the seat of Government 
having the largest permanent subscription,” 
and to such third paper as the President may 
designate. The Congressional Printing is done 
by contract, by the lowest bidder; but this is 
not the law in relation to Executive Printing. 
In violation of the law regulating this printing, 
the advertisements are given to the Union and 


thousand, the other with eight thousand, sub- 
scribers—in preference to the Southern Press 
and Era, the one with seventeen thousand, 
the other with eight thousand, subscribers. 
This is favoritism, in violation of law. The 
third paper, the chosen of the President for the 
Executive Printing, is the Republic, which as- 
serts that “it owes nothing to any Whig Ad- 
ministration, beyond the satisfaction” the lat- 
ter may derive from having a faithful exponent 
of Whig Principles. And it is chosen, though 
it has not much over four thousand permanent 
subscribers. Without the patronage thus be- 
stowed, it could not, we presume, pay its ex- 
penses. We find no fault with this, for the 
patronage is given without violation of law ; 
but we do find fault with the President and his 
Secretaries, in giving the Executive advertise- 
ments to the Union, in violation of law, when 
the Era and Southern Press both take prece- 
dence of it in the extent of their permanent 
subscriptions. If our claim is to be set aside on 
the flimsy pretext that our paper is a weekly, 
on what ground is the claim of the Southern 
Press to be denied? That is a daily, and hasa 
larger list than the Union. We are not set for 
the defence of our neighbor ; but it is shameful 


persist in gross disobedience to a plain, positive 
legal requisition. 





BENEFITS OF SLAVERY. 


Intelligencer—the one with nine and a half 


that an Administration forever vaunting its 
fidelity to the Constitution and Laws, should 


“Mr. Peachy presented a memorial signed 
by twelve hundred citizens of South Carolina 
and Florida, setting forth the rapid advance- 
ment of the plantation States under the domes- 
tic institution of slavery, which is the happiest 
relation that can exist between the white and 


gate itself, placing a very wholesome check 
upon the growth of population. 


EXTENSION OF THE PLATFORM. 


The Democrats of Louisiana, in State Con- 
vention assembled, have nominated Gen. Cass 
for the Presidency. Thinking the Baltimore 
platform rather narrow, they enlarged it by 
the addition of the Virginia resolutions of ’98 
and Kentucky resolutions of ’99, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Convention do adopt the 
resolutions of the late Democratic National 
Convention, as expressing its sentiments and 
views of our national policy. 

“ Resolved, further, That we do reassert the 
doctrines of the Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions of 1798 and 1799, as imbodying the true 
principles of the great Democratic Republican 
Party of this Union.” 

To have completed their platform, they ought 
to have passed resolutions in favor of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Ordinance of 1787, the 
Nicholson letter, and the latest explanation of 
this important document by its author. 


— ->— 


THE DEMAND. 


Mr. Hillyer, a member from Georgia, on be- 
half of the Union Party, of which he is a mem- 
ber, in a late speech in the House, laid down 
the law for the National Democratic Conyen- 
tion, as follows : 

“The Union men of the South hold the Pres- 
idential election in the palms of their hands. 
They require the Baltimore Convention to give 
them nominees for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, free alike from the sin of secession and 
abolition—men whose past lives and public 
services will personify the great principle of 
the integrity of the Union and the equal rights 
of the States. 

“We also demand peace upon the slavery 
question. The whole domain of the nation is 
now provided with laws, State and Territorial, 
and there is no plausible pretence for further 
agitation of this subject. We claim the right 
to ‘worship under our own vine and fig-tree, 
with none to molest or make us afraid.’ We 
look to the National Democracy now, as in by- 
gone days, to secure us in the enjoyment of this 
right. They have the power to do it—the De- 
mocracy of the Republic, in their primary as- 
semblies, have already declared that they will 
do it. If the Baltimore Convention fails to exe- 
cute this decree, its nominees will fail to be 
elected.” 

Quite a modest requisition on the Democra- 
cy, considering that the Party in whose behalf 
it is made has already sept three Whigs to the 
United States Senate. 

Tue Repvusiic.—Is it a Whig organ, or a 
Union Party organ? One day it claims to be 
a Whig paper, and nothing else; and the next 
it acts as the mouthpiece of the Union Party. 
Quoting what it deems an evidence that the 
Secessionists are still at work, it exclaims, and 
yet “the Union Party is called upon to surren- 
der its organization, and to join an alliance 
controlled in the main by men who merely 
want the opportunity to strike a fatal blow at 
the peace and integrity of the country. The 
open, undisguised purposes of the Southern 
Rights wing of the Secessionists is, however, in- 
finitely preferable to the covert and uncertain 
tactics of their brethren in neighboring States.” 
It expects to secure the votes of Messrs. 
Toombs, Cobb, and Foote, for Mr. Fillmore. 

Tue Lovurstana Wuic State Convention, 
on the 10th, nominated, by acclamation, Mr. 
Fillmore for the Presidency, and Mr. Critten- 
den for the Vice Presidency. 

ADMINISTRATION PrerereNnces.—The Re- 
public, the organ of the Administration, in re- 
lation to the New Hampshire election, says, 
“We take pleasure in saying that we should 
regard the return to the United States Senate 
of a Democrat friendly to the Compromise with 
much greater satisfaction than that even of a 


Wuice elected by Abolition votes.” 


The late wordy explanations of Russell and 
Palmerston, about the dissolution of the Minis- 
try are so capitally hit off by the following 
version from Punch, that I cannot resist the 
temptation to copy it, though not particularly 
pertinent to any topic adverted to in this let- 
ter : 

THE GRAND EXPLANATION. 
Tue PREMIER. 

Normandy said, Turgot said Walewski said he said— 

I mean the noble lord said—more than we said ; 

So I said, did he say what certainly he said—as they 
said? 

Then he to what I said, after some three or four day’s 
delay, said, 

That as to what I said they said he said, he had said 
so and so; 

Whereupon I said, that after what he said we could 
not get on, and he had better go. 


Tue Ex-Foreign SECRETARY. 

With regard to what I said, at least, according to 
what they have said, 

To my noble—friend—as he said—’tis possible I may 
have said 

Something of that nature, perhaps, I in reply said, 

As soon as I had time, but they had not said quite 
what I said. 

Besides, I said, what I said, as aforesaid. 

He said as well, and they said, and many more said: 

And what I said, as he said, and they said, I had a 
right to say if I chose. 

And after all’s said and done, it is I who have kept 


ou from blows. 
7 JUNIUS. 


To the Editors of the Express: 


Your paper of the 28th ultimo contains a re- 
port of remarks, recently made by Mr. W eb- 
ster in behalf of the American Colonization 
Society. In this report, that gentleman is rep- 
resented as saying: “Bushrod Washington 
was its President, and after him Mr. Jay.” It 
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haustible soil, had a free Constitution. Had a sound sentiment on the subject of Sla-| say that there is but one Democratic party in the colored races, and the benefits that would 






danger. looked shudderingly over the dread 



















space below, and with tears of gratitude blessed 
the hand that saved him. 

So, said a preacher, we sometimes get ab- 
sorbed in looking upon the pictures of this 
world, and, in contemplating them, step back- 
wards, unconscious of our peril, when the Al- 
mighty dashes out the beautiful images, and 
we spring forward to lament their destruction, 


Constitution. 
Europe, the laborer from over-populated Asia, 
the emigrant from the older States of the | to withdraw their request. The fact that it 
Union, could there find a home, with freedom | occasioned a warm debate, and was at last re- 
and respectability, free from the taint and 
blight of oppression. 


fornia, with its golden treasures, had a free 


very pervaded the body, the memorial might 





The refugee from oppressed | have excited ridicule or contempt, but the pe- 


titioners would certainly have had permission 


ferred to the Committee on Federal Relations, 
is only another evidence of the predominance 


Ohio, and there never was but one Democratic 
party in that State, and that party invariably 
supports the nominee of the National Democra- 
tic Convention for the Presidency. And when 
you can show me a man in Ohio, a Democrat, 


that Convention, [ will show you aman who 
is not regarded as a true Democrat by the 


who has voted against the regular nominee of 


That Kossuth should object to such a pre- 
sentation of himself is quite natural; and, as 
to Mr. Clay’s opinions, he has as good a right 
as any of us, to dissent from them. Mr. Clay’s 
idolaters may worship him as much as they 
please, but there are some of us who have no 
faith in his divinity, and deny his claim to 


Memorial to the Calefornia Legislature. 


accrue from its maintenance in California. 
The petitioners ask permission to colonize a 
rural district, bringing with them not less than 
two thousand slaves, and the knowledge of 
cultivating the products of the South, which 
must result to the advantage of the new State.” 


One of the advantages is the delightful effect 


is proper that the error respecting Mr. Jay, 
whatever may have been its source, should be 
corrected, as it may mislead such of your read- 
ers as are not familiar with the history of the 
Society. My father could not, consistently with 
his religious principles, and his often expressed 
sentimentsin regard to our colored population, 
have given the slightest countenance to an as- 
sociation which, from the first, has relied for 1ts 









party of the State. He may be regarded as 
such in his district, but he is not in good stand- 
ing with the Democratic party of that State 
at large. 

“Mr. Townshend. Mr. Chairman, whether 
my colleague or myeelf is considered in Ohio 
as the. better Democrat, is I Sapna of little 
consequence to this House. For myself, I have 
only to say, that I shall faithfully represent 
my Own convictions of duty and the wishes of 
my constituents. Jf this is incompatible with 
# standing in the party, | must submit to the 
loss of it. And I suggest to my colleague that 
neither is he ralled upon to speak for the whole 
State of Ohio, but simply for his qwn district. 

“My. Gorman. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio allow me to ask him a question? Will 
he be kind enough to say for whom he voted, 
in 1848, for the Presidengy ? 

“Mr. Townshend. J answer the gentleman 
with great pleasure. | voted for Martin Yan 
Buren, a goed Democrat, and one who had 
often been egemenly endorsed hy the Demo- 
cratic party. Qnope point I can, perhaps, say 


of Slavery on the growth of a free population. 
For example: In 1790, South Carolina had a 
population of 142,019 whites, and 107,094 
slayes; in 1850, the whites had increased to 
274,623, having gained at the rate of 93 per 
cent., and the slaves to 284,984, having ad- 
vanced at the rate of 259 per cent. Now, as 
the wealthiest, most powerful, and the happiest 
State is that in which slaves constitute the 
great mass of the population, with a few whites 
to look after them, there can be no doubt that 
the Californians would be consulting their best 
interests by granting the prayer of the memo- 
rigl, 
yoy the true secret of political economy 
is to check the rapid growth of population ; for 
the sparser the population, the larger the partion 
of land and its products that falls to the lot of , 
each person. If the Californians should doubt of 
the effect of Slavery under this aspect, they may 
satisfy themselyes by comparing Massachusetts 
and South Carolina, For example: while the 


into the out-stretched arms of mercy, and are 


saved Had Slavery obtained foothold on the Pacific, | of the Slavery Party in the Legislature. 


we know that there would have been no peace! Another bill has been introduced, providing 
for the new States to spring up along its for the enforcement of special contracts for 
shores. Divided by incompatible institutions, | personal service—the intention of which is, to 
the Discords which have disturhed the peace, ' introduce covertly a kind of peonage. Sup- 
impeded the march, and demoralized the | pose, for example, the twelve hundred philan- 
Atlantic States, would haye been propaga- | thropic citizens of South Carolina and Florida, 
ted in them, Slavery, belting the continent, | who are so anxious to set up model plantations 
would at once have opposed a barrier to the jn California, should fail to induce the Legisla- 
free institutions of the North, and opened an : ture to violate the Constitution, the next hest 
illimitable field for the growth of Slaye insti- thing would be, should the peonage bill pass, to 
tutions Southwardly. The Compromise, it was make special contracts for personal service, 
fondly hoped, had prevented all this, and im- with those two thousand slaves, for fourteen or 
posed perpetual limititations upon the exten- twenty-one years, and then to Gali- 
not.all. Every eniployee of the bank js enti. | Sion of Slave Empire. ; | fornia. Under the operation of this law, they 
tled to a retiring pension oy an |. But, what do we see? While men slept, the ean really establish Slavery in the new State, 
tioned to the number of years he has ‘served ‘Devil came and sowe. ‘tes. The Compro- for the limitation as to time would prove a 
; paar nf on — sion & ‘Cleric '| mise naréotized the Peo le H ~oliticians, mere mockery, 
eae, eee oben Seen "Waliaw: ahort « fo Wega | with all these facts staring us in the face, 
amount of the salary whieh he sballow, short-sighted, selfish, without.a single, g : 


, * the friends of freedom, what 
sent on. ' hadi for Gabtie oli: ree ‘cent : ; pf the true welfare-of nations, the let us again mea ’ 
day—an arrangement which fas the double ad. up 


speak in behalf of the whole American People. 
Let him speak for himself and those who live 
in the breath of his nostrils! No man is au- 
thorized to set himself up as the exponent of 
American Sentiment. 
Freedom of speech and of the press in this 
country is recognised by the Constitution as a 
fundamental right, not to be restrained or ques- 
tioned. It is not only secured to Americans, 
but asserted, as one of the rights of man. The 
foreigner coming among us, may think, speak, 
and act for himself, qs freely as the native, He 
is not impertinent hecguse he uses this right, 
although he may use the right impertinently, 
just as a natiye may do. A foreigner, uttering 
his earnest convictions, without dogmatism, 
and with deference to the convictions of others, 
is just as much entitled to our Fespect qs an 
American who does the same; and an Ameri- 
: “+ ' can who announces crudities, with an air of 

‘. croanizations | ain never oan a pa friende it | self-conceit, is just as impertinent and disgust- 
a “Chave only a few words more that T care ing as a foreigner who offends in like manner, 
very? Vote P 


success on the existence and justification of a 
cruel persecuting prejudice, and whose object 
is recommended as tending to render the insti- 
tution of Slavery more secure and more profita- 
ble. Of course, Mr. Jay never held office in the 
Society, nor contributed to itsfunds. = = 

Mr. Webster is also represented as saying, !2 
substance : 

“The Colonization enterprise, like most be- 
nevolent enterprises, began with individuals. 
Clarkson and Wilberforce labored long before 
they could enlist the sympathies and influence 
of the Government in its behalf.” 

Should it be inferred from this language that 
these eminent and excellent men regarded the 
American Colonization Society as a benevolent 
enterprise, the inference would be most errone- 
ous, 
Wilberforce, after the true character oad 
tendency of the Society had been developed, 
united with a number of his Anti-Slavery 
friends and coadjutors in publishing a protes 
against it. The document, after specifying 
various objections to the practical operations . 
the Society, and the sentiments it advance?, 
concluded in these words ; 












Banx or Enotanp Cierxs.— Workin 
your way up,” is a thing which is umdediaeos 
and provided for in the old countries. A clerk 
in the Bank of England enters at the of 
seventeen, on a salary of one hunderd and fifty 
poapaptint with an additional hundred if 
every morning. His is in- 
creased fifty dollars every year till his income 
reaches four hundred delloes It is then rais- 
ed twenty-five dollars a year, till he reaches an 
annual salary of five handred dollars. From 
that time the salary is increased at the rate of 
“worked his way up” to the comfortable in- 
come of thirteea bundred dollars. But this ie 
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in their own 



















































































, . d utterly to repudiate 
«We must be understood u Citontantiog So- 


have yoted in any of the precincts, and that of 
those who did, many threw away their votes 


continued to be slaves in said territory ; that 
| when the territory passed into a State, by the 











tured om the American side of the river by 


The motion to strike out the section was re- 
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SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 


em : «] . m detics. Bre- ev } M General Harney, of the U.S. army, and taken | jected i ine voti i 

the principles Nac le apenas seat vy rene on indifferent candidates, while the professed | adoption of its Constitution, no change was] a prisoner to rownsville. He will be tried, 1 re bere Wg Some, cope PROPOSED PROTEST OF THE UNITED STATES 

ciety.’ F. Buxton, the friend of Wilber- ; 55 Sangre ee. Sagan majorities of the Government show a great | made in the condition of said slaves ; that the | we presume, and, we hope, justly punished, for| The next section, making another appropri- A ‘ 
ee een Davee as Parliamentary lead- are, as usual, most admirable. falling off since the 20th of December. Either | clause of the Constitution prohibiting invol- having violated our neutrality laws. His fol- : p ‘ rhemee ed 

force, and his su r 


er in t nti-Slavery cause, thus expressed 
Tmeclf : -* printed letter of 12th July, 1833: 
“ My views of the Colonization Society you are 
aware of; they do not fall far short of those ex- 
nressed by my friend Cropper, when he termed 
its objects diabolical: WiuniiaM Jay. 


New York, March 1, 1852. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A Lirerary Lire; or, Books, 
Places, and People. By Mary Russell Mitford, au- 
thor of “Our Village,” “Belford Regis.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers, publishers. For sale 
py Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
A pleasant, chatty, fragmentary book is this ; 

contrary to our expectations, but few 


Sartain’s Union MaGazine or LITERATURE AND 
Arr. April, 1852. 

This number contains several fine illustra- 
tions, and many articles of merit. Among the 
latter, we like best “ Views from a Corner,” by 
G. S. Burleigh; “The Pilgrim of Love,” by 
Henry B. Hirst, and “A Love Song,” by Har- 
riet Cecil Hunt. ae 
RAveENSCLIFFE. By the author of “Two Old Men's 

Tales,’ &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. For 

sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, 

Washington, D. C. 

This is a dark, mournful, intense, and tragic 
story, which can leave no impressions but those 
of pain and dissatisfaction on the mind of the 


the returns at that time were false, or the Gov- 
ernment has fallen off lamentably from its 
boasted popularity. Between the two, I sus- 
pect that it never had much, and that the vote 
of December was one made up to suit the occa- 
sion by prefects and priests. 

Only three republicans are chosen to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and these will not take their 
seats. They have allowed their names to be 
used merely to get an opportunity to protest 
officially against the act of usurpation. Nei- 
ther their self-respect nor their respect for the 
rights of a people, could allow them to swear 
fealty to a Constitution which sprang up like 
a mushroon in the night, and that, not trom the 
soil, but from the mouths of cannon. They 
will enter the Assembly, therefore, only to re- 
cord in the name of Jaw and justice their sol- 
emn condemnation of the deed. 


untary servitude was prospective, not retro. 
_Spective, and did not destroy the owner’s right 
, of property in his slave; and that it is very 
_ proper for the Legislature to afford to the pos- 
sessor of rights of this character the means of 
| enforcing them. 
| Mr. Ellis said he concurred entirely with 
the gentleman from San Francisco, so far as 
related to the operation and effect of the laws 
| of a conquered country, when in conflict with 
| the laws of the conqueror, nor would he ques- 
, tion the soundness of his argument in support 
of the right of the slave owner to carry his 
property into territory which was the common 
eritage of the whole body of the American 
—— His objection was not to the ostensi- 
le object contemplated by the bill, for that 
object was a worthy one, and should receive 


lowers, it is stated, have been all dispersed. 





ERROR CORRECTED. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

_ Str: If you would like to arrest an error in 
its progress through the world, you can do so, 
by stating that the article in the Era of March 
14th. credited to the New York Observer, pur- 
— to be “The Dying Words of Wilber- 
oree,” are not his, but those of Wilberforce 
Richmond, son of Legh Richmond, well known 
as the author of the “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
and they are found, almost verbatim. on page 
262 of Bickersteth’s “Family Portraiture.” 
Wilberforce Richmond died when very young, 
many years before his illustrious namesake, 
to whom the extract is attributed. The re- 


ation for the support of the army, was also 
opposed by Mr. lds who said he meant to be 
consistent in his opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, moved to strike 
out $800,000, and insert one dollar. 

r. Orr’s motion was negatived ; who then 
moved two dollars, to enable him to advert to 
Mr. Stanly’s speech. He said he had been 
opposed to closing the debate, as he thought 
the bill should be fully discussed. 

Mr. Marshall, of ‘Kentucky, considered a 
wpe involved in the bill, and declared that 
1€ could not vote for its provisions, until he 
knew how the money asked for had been spent. 

The appropriation was then voted. A sub- 
sequent one met with similar opposition, but, 
as was the case with the others, the opposition 
was fruitless; and there is every probability 
that the bill will be passed as it was reported 


THE ARMED INTERVENTION OF RUSSIA 
IN THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION. 


Delivered in the Senate of the U. States, March 9, 1852. 


The question was on the following resolu- 
tions, submitted by Mr. Sewarp as a substi- 
tute for resolutions introduced by the Hon. Mr. 
CrarkE, of Rhode Island: 


‘¢ Resolved, That while the United States, in 
consideration of the exigencies of society, habit- 
ually recognise Governments de facto in other 
States, yet that they are nevertheless by no 
means indifferent when such a Government is 
established against the consent of any people 
by usurpation, or by armed intervention of for- 
eign States or nations. 

* Resolved, That, considering that the peo- 


aa . ‘ | his support; but under the operations of the | marks were made to his sister, on the Tuesday | by the Committee of W ple of Hungary, in the exercise of the right se- 

eae s of the personal life of the ami- reader. In point of interest and art, we con-| 4 jready they are threatened with extermina- | 4th section he saw a necessary construction in | preceding the Sunday on which he died. Sule ‘in the aaa ide Ga cuadinade sons and | cured to them by the laws of nations, in a sol- 

on- brief glimpse: fal -authoress, but displaying sider this romance decidedly inferior to any | tion by La Patrie and Le Publique, but as | conflict with the solemn constitutional provi-| sequently he endured a great conflict, which | the House adjourned. bey: and legitimate manner asserted their na- 

ass able and graceful ‘authoress, init. eed and all of Mrs. Marsh’s preceding works; yet | Cavaignac, a man of stern and indomitable , sion that “neither slavery nor involuntary | reminds me more than anything I ever read, ff tional independence, and established a Govern- 

hore many evidences of her kindness, It nag q | there are passages in it of undeniable beauty | Courage, is one of the three, they will not be servitude, unless for the punishment of crimes, | of the agony embodied in that fearful cry, TUESDAY IN CONGRESS ment by their own voluntary act, and success- 
‘ ‘ 
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of our readers as have not yet sec On the question of protection, the last linger- the intended movement of Cavaignac. He is | the soil of California. I am not willing, with- THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. Price—in paper binding - - $100 Moral Persons, existing for the objects of Hap- 

ous, composite, but really delightful book, by ing hope oe the Tories. the Preatiar was milk- | in every case surrounded by difficulties, and his | out first invoking the voice of the le, to in- aa In cloth binding : 1 50 piness and Usefulness, and possessing Rights 

copying that portion referring to Mr. Whittier. and-waterish enough; and though Earl Grey, | tenure of power becomes each day more doubt- | troduce slavery into this State. If gentlemen SENATE. Incloth binding, gilt - - - 20 and subject to Duties defined by the Law of 
h be- In the chapter headed “ American Poets,” Miss | for the sake of something to say, pretended to ful. Jt is perfectly preposterous to talk of his think it desirable to introduce slavery into Frinpay, Marcn 19, HE book can be sent by mail; the postage on the paper Nature, which is a system of politics and mor- : 
ag Mitford says : find some meaning in the shallow nothings of personal popularity. He has none, besides California, let them call upon the pedple—and Mr. Cass made a personal explanation, in| p ae - 26 a — a a heer als founded in right reason; that the only 
oma " «| did a great injustice, the other day, when | the Minister, it was evident that Stanley had 0 “ gets paper policy of the ages: we ee a be to me as the voice of God. | consequence of some erroneous construction by tion to the price above quoted, shall receive a ¢ ae ea, ange ere Politics and Morals is, that 

aid that the Americans had at last a great | no intention to propose a change in the Corn | 20d the means 0 influence deposited in the r. Crabb addressed the House at some} Mr. Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, in a letter | 4l! orders from west of the Alleghany mountains should be | One regulates the operations of Government, 

a si I should have remembered that poets, | Laws. He would hardly signalize the begin- public chest. length. The object of the bill was to secure | lately published in the Union, of the true in- wee WET E. PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON while the other directs the conduct of individ- 

poet. a é ning of his Administration, which must be in yi ME y the rights of citizens of the United States to} tent and meaning of the Nicholson letter. He| March 25—4ti ’ : Cleveland, Ohio. | U@ls, and that the maxims of both are the 
Pres- rn sdeembasieniininnedlen any case weak, by such a stupidity. From the San Francisco Herald, Feb. 12, 1852. | such property as they held in this tountry at | defined at length the meaning of that Nichol-| 4 Agents wanted to sell this book. same ; that two sovereign States may be sub- 
bnds. But in aie” ; The only significance in the Earl’s speech FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW DEBATE, the time the Constitution, was adopted. The} son letter, and his views upon the power of - —— —— | ject to onan Prince, and yet be mutually inde- 
give i There is commonly a flight of those singing- | Ws in what he said he would not do, i. e. urge ea a framers of the Constitution would not have Congress, &c., over the subject of slavery in the SHATTUCK HARTWELL, CINCINNATI, O., pendent ; that a nation becomes free by the 
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ous admiration and sympathy. Fash 
more than a record of her poetic friendships 
and literary enthusiasms, enforced by frequent 
and lengthy quotations. It reminds us of a 
prilliant piece of patchwork, put together by 
some tasteful and loving maiden lady, from 
scraps of the best dresses and gay waistcoats 
of her dear five hundred friends. 

There are seattered through the book some 
passages of delicious description, which remind 
us of those early admirations of ours, the 
rare exquisite sketches of “ Our Village ;” but 
the volume is chiefly made up from the wri- 
tings of favorite English and American poets, 


pirds, as we had ourselves at the beginning of 
the present century; and, besides, Professor 
Longfellow, Bryant, Willis, Lowell, and Pos, 
do the highest honor to America. 

“The person, however, whom I have most 
injured myself in forgetting, for my injustice 
could not damage @ reputation such as his, was 
John G. Whittier, the most intensely national 
of American bards. 

“ Himself a member of the Society of Friends, 
the two most remarkable of his productions 
are on subjects in which that active although 
peaceful sect take a lively interest: the Anti- 
Slavery cause, in the present, and the persecu- 
tion of the Quakers, which casts such deep 


tolerance of the old country, should, the mo- 
ment they attained to anything like power, 
nay, even while disputing with the native In- 
dians, not the possession of the soil, but the 
mere privilege of dwelling peacefully therein, 
at once stiffen themselves into a bigotry and a 
persecution not excelled by the horrors of the 
Star Chamber—should, as soon as they attained 
the requisite physical force, chase, and scourge, 
and burn, and sell their fellow-creatures into 
slavery, for that very exercise of private judg- 
ment on religious subjects, that very determina- 
tion to interpret freely the Book of Life, which 
had driven themselves into exile. Oh! many are 
the causes of thankfulness which we owe to 
the Providence that cast us on a more enlight- 
ened age; but for nothing ought we more de- 
youtly to render thanks to God, than that, in 
our days, the deeds recited in Mr. Whittier’s 
splendid ballad of Cassandra Southcote would 
be impossible. 

“ His poem itself can scarcely be overrated. 


and power. It obtained sufficient hold on our 
sympathies to compel us to read it through, 
malgré some twaddle, much diffusiveness and 
grandmotherly garrulousness, and many sins 
against nature. G. G. 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lenpon, March 5, 1852. 
Parliament is taking a play-spell, to give the 
new Ministry time to find out what they want 
todo. But, if we are to judge by the utter in- 
anity of Lord Derby’s opening speech, it will 
take more than twelve days for them to accom- 
plish the task. A Ministry without a party in 
either House, and without a moral support in 


the Reform Bill now before the Commons. It 
is true that that bill is not much in itself, and 
would confer no substantial benefit upon the 
people ; but if it had been pressed by the Min- 
istry, it might have led to important debates, 
and to some important amendments. At any 
rate, it is to be hoped that the liberals will keep 
up their agitation throughout the country, and 
that, as in the case of the Corn Laws, opinion 
will compel the Tory Ministry into a reform, 
which the Whigs have not had nerve enough 
to originate. 

A reform of the representation is the first 
step in England to other reforms. So long as 
the aristocracy have almost exclusive possession 


selves, and not for the whole of society. For 
that reason, they will never touch those stupen- 
dous iniquities, both in Church and State, which 
render the Government of Great Britain one of 
the most oppressive, corrupt, and outrageous. 
on the face of the earth. 
But let the people once in to a share of the 
legislative power, and they would sweep these 
giant evils as with the besom of destruction. 
Give the masses a vote, and the bloated bishops 
would be sent about their business, the learned 
and delicate nobility put to use, the vast com- 
plications and intricacies of the expensive law 
system reformed, the change and transmission 
of property be made easy, the terrible weight of 
taxation lifted off, the infamous system of sine- 
cures abolished, the secret diplomacy brought 
to light, and talent, virtue, and worth, get some 
of that social influence which is now absorbed 
by titles and wealth, 

I used to think that Carlyle, in his various 
writings, dwelt ad nauseam upon his “shams” 


intimidated by such threats; and if violence 
should be used in turning them out of the 
building, I cannot say, but there is a prospect 
that a force outside will turn them back again. 
At any rate, it is certain that the President 
looks upon the results of the election, though 
nominally in his favor, with the most sombre 
views. He has complained to some of his 
friends that he has been deceived by them as 
to his popularity, and that something must 
be done to prevent a crisis. 

He will, therefore, either not convene the 
Legislative Assembly at all, or he will provoke 
a war in Switzerland, to distract the attention 
of the people, and inflame that most sensitive 
spot in the French heart, the love of military 
glory...-Or, he-may convene the Legislature 


SacraMENTO, February 5, 1852. 

After my despatch closed yesterday, a very 
exciting and important debate sprung up, the 
House being in Committee of the Whole, upon 
the bill introduced by Mr. Cfabb, “respecting 
fugitives from labor, and slaves brought to this 
State prior to the adoption of the Constitution.” 

Sec. 1. Empowers the owner of a slaye, his 
agent or attorney, to seize the fugitive, or ob- 
tain a warrant from any judge or magistrate, 
directed to any police officer to perform the ar- 
rest; and upon sufficient proof of the validity 
of the claim to such slave, any judge or magis- 
trate is directed to issue a warrant for the re- 


Sec. 2. Prescribes the penalty for rendering 
assistance to the fugitives in escaping. which 
shall be not less than $500 fine and two months 
imprisonment, and forfeit the sum of $1,000 
civil damages to the claimant of the fugitive. 

Sec. 3. Prescribes the duties of police officers, 
and the penalties for non-compliance, which 
are a fine of not less than $500, or more than 
$1,000 and a removal from office; and if the 
fugitive should escape by the assent or conni- 
yance of the officers, then the latter are liable 
for civil damages to the full amount of the val- 
ue of the slave, 

Sec. 4. Any person or persons held to labor 
or service in any State or Territory of the Uni- 
ted States, by the laws of such State or Terri- 
tory, and who were brought or introduced with- 
in the limits of this State, previous to the ad- 
mission of this State as one of the United States 
of America, and who shall refuse to return to 
the State or Territory where she or they owed 
such labor or service, upon the demand of the 


| shall ever be tolerated in this State.” This 
section, by necessary implication, does “ toler- 
jate” slavery for an unlimited series of years. 
| It recognises the existence of slavery, not only 
_ since the adoption of the Constitution, but goes 
‘ farther—it prospectively throws its protecting 
‘mantle over slavery for all time to come—at 
, least, so long as there shall exist aslave, brought 
| into the territory of California before the adop- 
, tion of the Constitution, or any of his progeny. 
| The custody of the slave is given, by this law, 
| to the master—and no time is prescribed in 
| which he is required to remove him from the 
| State. He may therefore appropriate his labor, 
| and, under the specious pretence of intending 
| to remove him at some undefined period of the 
| future, he may hold him to setvice; and thus 


made a special = prohibiting slavery in 
the State, had they deemed that the Mexican 
law abrogated slavery before the formation of 
that instrument. Mr. Crabb maintained that 
no slavery had existed in the State since its 
formation ; for a slave living with kis master, 
and rendering labor to him with perfect free 
will and consent, was not a state of things in 
conflict with the Constitution. { 

Messrs. Peachy and Ellis, of Nevada, explain- 
ed their positions more definitely. 

Mr. Brush could see no reason fot the pas- 
sage of the bill, as the Fugitive Slave law, pass- 
ed by Congress, was sufficiently comprehensive 
to cover the case. He had been branded an 


Constitution of the State strictly prohibited 
slavery, and he would never advocaie an en- 
croachment upon that instrument. He was a 
pro-slavery man, reared among the institutions 
of the South, but the locality of birth would not 
sway him in a conscientious discharge of his 
public duties. He should never attempt to in- 
vade the rights secured by the Constitution of 
the State, or desire its change with reference 
to the subject under discussion, without it was 
the wish of a majority of the citizens of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. H. spoke with much eloquence 
upon the points involved, and at considerable 
length, and announced his intention to offer 
hw amendments, giving a limitation to sec- 
tion 4. 

The Committee then rose, reported progress, 
and leave was granted to sit again, 


SacraMento, February 6, 1852. 
The Fugitive Slave bill came up in Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, yesterday afternoon, 


“ 


y, God! my God! Why hast thou forsaken 
me?” But the precious truths of the Bible 
he valued in life, Seoaahs peace in death. His 
last moments are thus beautifully described : 
“Thinking him asleep, his father left him. 
As he was going away, he blessed him, and, 
looking at him, serene and beautiful in his re- 
Ee. he said, ‘So, he giveth his beloved sleep!’ 
Villy opened his eyes on hearing these words, 
and replied, ‘Yes, dear papa, and the rest 
which Christ gives is sweet!’ These were his 
last words. He immediately sunk into a long 
and peaceful slumber,” and soon passed away, 
gently, peacefully, as stars fade at the approach 
of day. In haste, yours, respectfully, 
NNE C, Wess. 
Philadelphia, March 18, 1852. 


Territories. 

The private calendar was then taken up, 
and the following bills were ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading : 

Bill for the relief of G. Thomas Howard ; for 
the relief of Wm. C. Easton ; an act directing 
a deed to be made, conveying to the rector and 
vestry of St. John’s church, of Washington 
city, of the square occupied by the cemetery of 
that church, and also directing that the sum of 
two-hundred dollars, paid by said church for 
the same, to be refunded; and a bill for the 
relief of Bryan Callaghan. 

And then, after a short Executive session, 


Mr. Gwin, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported back the various memorials 
asking the establishment of lines of steamers 
between the United States and Africa, Genoa, 
Spain, to Ireland, &., and asked to be dis- 
charged from the consideration of the same. 

All the engrossed private bills had a third 
reading and were passed. 

The resolutions of Mr. Clarke on the sub- 


jeot of Non-Intervention were taken up. 


Mr. Soulé addressed the Senate, denying 
that the policy of non-intervention was the pol- 
icy of Washington, and he read numerous 
and various documents to sustain the position. 
He maintained that the resolution of Mr. Cass 
contained the true exposition of the policy of 
Washington. But even if mistaken in the pol- 
icy Washington taught, he urged, the Uni- 
ted States were not now to stand still and fol- 
low it. Her present and future position in the 
world required her to protect and hold invio- 
lable the law of nations. 


The Senate passed a bill, cutting off the sala- 
ries of Judges and other officers of Territories, 
for whatever time they might continue absent, 
after an absence of thirty days. It then took 
up the bill to establish a navy-yard at San 
Francisco. 

The Deficiency Bill was under consideration 
in the House, in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and debated on pro 
forma amendments. 





NOW READY, 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 





TTORNEY and Ccunsellr at Law, Notary Public, and 
Commissioner of Leeds, Deyositions, &c., fur ludiana 
Kentucky, and Massichusett«. Office on Third street. west 
of main street, and opposite the Uhio Life and Trust Com- 
pany’s Bank. 

References. — Hou. Simon Greenleaf, Hon. Joel Parker, 
Cumbridge, “lags ; Hon. Charles Sumner, (U. 5. Senator,) 
John W. Snilivan, tsq., George P. Sanger, Esq , Lyman 
Mason, Esq. Koston, :ass ; Hon. Timothy Walker, Prof 
R. D. MLussey, M U., and M-ssrs. Hartwell & Hall, Cincin- 
nati U. March 25. 





* UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,’ 

NV RS Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Great Story first pub- 

lished in the Nationa’ Era. and now just issued in 
two haadsome volumes, illustrated by s'x well-executed 
Fngravings, for sale at the lowest orice, in any quantity, at 
the Boston Office of the National Era, 3 Cornhill, up stairs 
A disc unt will be made 'o those who take an extra nuniber 
of copies for distribution. Price—gl, in paper covers; 





BUROUGH, VERMONT, 

HE proprietor, Dr. R. WESSELHOE¢# T, begs to inform 

the public that he has recovered from his severe sick 
nese, and is able again to attend to his professional dnties 
Former and new patients, therefore, may depend upon his 
giving due attention to their cases. They will also find 
pleasant and comfortable accommodations. both for them- 
selves and frieads, bat will please to remember that the 
establishment is intended for (le cure of diseases by means 
of water, ~nd not for a hotel at a fashionable watering place 
Yet t» the lover or nature and a quiet summer residence the 
house has many attractions besides its water cure, for Na- 
ture has inde+d been lavish of her gifts on the town, and the 
walks and drives in the vicini y. March 18. 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 


Monthly—32 pages, $1 per annum, in advance. 

Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per annum, in advance. 
Six Nos. of 82 pages eacn, and siz of 96 each, making 768. 
Lp iff commences July, 1851. This unique origins 

journal treats of all subjects relating to man— presents 

new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi 
ology, and Physiognomy—and surveys from a new point o: 
view the great wonders of theage. The knowledge of mar 
and the elevation of the race are itsaims. Specimen num 
bers sent gratnitously. Addre s the editor, Dr. JOSEPA 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 

Vol. I, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sys: 
tem of Phrenology) and 6% pages, will be sent by mail foo 











fully maintained it against all opposition by 
parties lawfully interested in the question; and 
that the Emperor of Russia, without just or 
lawful right, invaded Hungary, and, by fraud 
and armed force, subverted the national inde- 
ndence and political constitution thus estab- 
ished, and thereby reduced that country to the 
condition of a province ruled by a foreign 
power: the United States, in defence of their 
own interests, and of the common interests of 
mankind, do solemnly protest against the con- 
duct of Russia on that occasion, as a wanton and 
tyrannical infraction of the iaws of nations; and 
the United States do further declare, that they 
will not hereafter be indifferent to similar acts 
of national injustice, oppression, and usurpa- 
tion, whenever or wherever they may oceur.” 


act of its Ruler when he exceeds the fundament- 
al laws ; that when any Power, whether domes- 
tic or foreign, attempts to deprive a State of 
independence or of liberty, it may lawfully 
take counsel of its courage, and prefer before 
the certainty of servitude the chances of de- 
struction; that each nation is bound to do to 
every other in time of peace the most good, 
and in time of war the least harm possible, 
consistently with its own real interests; that 
while this is an imperfect obligation, of which 
no State can exact a performance, any one has 
a right to use peaceful means, and even force, 
if necessary, to repress a Power that openly 


Dver | it ) the Senate adjourned to meet again on Mon- | cioth. $150; cloth, full gilt, $2. violates the Law of Nations, and directly 
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to be that these men, themselves flying from the in- and, like all such bodies, legislate for them-| whatsoever. ing at heart the best interests of the State. The WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT, BRATTLE:- | their respective nations possess and exercise in 


fact adequate political powers. 

Austria being situated in Central Europe, 
with only an inconsiderable seaport, we have 
known little of her, except that she was one of 
the oldest and most energetic and inexorable 
members of that combination of States which, 
under the changing names of “The Allied 
Powers,” “The Holy League,” and ‘The Holy 
Alliance,” and with the unchanging pretence 
of devotion to Order and Religion, have more 
than half a century opposed and resisted every- 
where the reforming and benign principles of 
the American Revolution. 

Hungary, after having been in ages past the 
heroic defender of Christian Europe against 
the armies of Islam, and afterwards the chival- 
ous guardian of Austria from the usurpations 
of Prussia and France, seemed near a century 
ago to disappear, and only four years since 
cameeagain on the stage, and challenged her 
part in the Drama of Nations. She occupied 


; I shee 9 car , tem of | ee 1 region within the Austrian Empire with 
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fine classical ballads, something which is re- 
semblance, not imitation; while in the tone of 
mind of the author, his earnestness, his elo- 
quence, his pathos, there is much that resem- 
bles the constant force and occasional beauty 
of Ebenezer Elliot. While equally earnest, 
however, and equally eloquent, there is in Mr. 
Whittier not only a more sustained, but a 
higher tone than that of the Corn-Law Rhy- 
mer. It would indeed be difficult to tell the 
story of a terrible oppression and a merciful 
deliverance—a deliverance springing from the 
justice, the sympathy, the piety of our coun- 
trymen, the English captains, with more stri- 
king effect.” 


Miss Mitford here proceeds to quote the bal- 


which she calls a powerful and eloquent poem, 

and after, closes her notice with this true and 

striking remark : 

“Tf Slavery be a reproach, and too just a 
reproach it is to the Southern States, surely, 
the citizens of New England may justly pride 
themselves upon the poetry which has arisen 
out of the sin and shame of their brethren, 
Time will inevitably chase away the crime, for 
national crimes are in their very nature tran- 
sient; while the noble effusions that sprang 
from that foul source, whether in the verse of 
the poet or the speeches of the orator, are im- 
perishable.” 

There are also in this volume, most kind and 
eulogistic notices of Longfellow, Halleck, 
Holmes, and Hawthorne. On the whole, we 
are quite ready to accept it as an amende hon- 
orable for all the harsh, discourteous, and un- 
fair critiques which have fallen from British 
reviewers for these twenty years—as “ sperma- 
ceti for the inward bruise” of our national 
vanity. 

Arctic Searcuinc Expepition. A Journal of a 
Boat Voyage through Rupert’s Land and the Arc- 
tic Sea, in search of the Discovery Ships unde, 
command of Sir John Franklin. With an Appen- 
dix on the Physical Geography of North America. 
By Sir John Richardson, C. B., F. R. 8., Inspector 
of Naval Hospitals and Fleets. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

We have as yet been able to read but @ por- 
tion of this interesting work ; but we are well 
aware that books on subjects of such deep and 
universal interest, and addressed to so positive 
a popular want, need no more than a simple 
announcement. 


Boun’s Haxp-Book or WasuincrTon. Tlustrated 
with twenty engravings of Public Buildings, &c. 
Washington: Published by Cassimer Bohn gnd 
Taylor & Maury. 


This is an excellent little work, which we 
Would recommend to all strangers visiting 
Washington. 


Darren; or, The Merchant Prince. A Historical Ro- 
mance. By Eliot Warburton, author of “ The 
Crescent and the Cross,” &e. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor. Pennsyl- 


m glancing through it, we should say it does 


let me into the secret of his incessant horror 
and trouble. Nearly all that you see and hear, 
outside of the prodigious achievements of the 
working classes in the way of practical enter- 
prise, is a contemptible sham and humbug. 
The speeches in Parliament are so utterly 
windy and childish, that you get ashamed to 
be discovered listening to them; the articles in 
the newspapers are mere clever attempts to 
bamboozle the public; almost every man and 
woman you meet is striving to be “respect- 
able;” the public galleries and show-places 
abound in pretensions, but are scarcely worth 
the money it costs to see them, while the most 
restless and permanent ambition of the citizen 
is to have a coat of arms on his coach or his 
shop, and to send his poor devils of servants 


afraid that his rank would not be known, and 
yet so anxious to travel somewhere at a bere 
pace, that he has placed his coronetted car- 
riage on the outside of a railroad car, while he 
rode in the first-class inside! 

Doubtless in the country parts of England, 
and among the cultivated middle classes, there 
are those who escape the predominant spirit of 
society. I would fain hope, too, that the lite- 
rary and artistic men and women are above 
the frivolous social ambition which infects the 
commercial circles ; but I have not-been fortu- 
nate enough to meet with these, except in one 
or two cases, On the other hand, such liberal- 
minded and cultivated people as | have met, 
seem to me to be in a most unhappy position, 
They are tolerated, and sometimes flattered, by 
the aristocracy ; but they are in no sense lead- 
ers of opinion, and nowhere estimated accord- 
ing to their worth. Indeed. | am sorry to learn 
that many of them are quite as sensitive as any 
one can be, to the smile of a Lord, though he 
be the veriest scapegrace on God’s earth; and 
that an invitation to dinner at the West End 
is to them a more precious boon than the plau- 
dits of the whole literary or scientific world. 
Isn’t D’Israeli a Right Honorable. and doesn’t 
Dickens walk down Pall Mall with the Duke 
of Small-paratees ? 

Now, I haveno doubt that you think I ex- 
aggerate the aristocratic influence in England; 

rhaps I do; there is always more or less error 
in general descriptions ; but I must say that I 
have been so much disgusted by aristocratic 
haughtiness and pretence on one side, and a 
slavish deference and imitation on the other, 
that existence here is painful and suffocating. 
The very air seems tainted with the universal 
falsehood, There is no free, fresh, bracing 
quality about it—it smells of drawing-rooms 
and State occasions ; or, when you escape these, 
of old vaults and antiquated chambers, where 
the living used to be, but you find now only 
their speotres aud images. “England is a fine 
place,” said a lady to me, “if you haye plenty 
of money, and your great-great-grandfather 
was gate-keeper to some miserable old scoun- 
drel of a King.” Thus one’s manliness and 
self-respect is attacked at every gate. He re- 
sents the supercilious manners about him, but 
finds no sympathy among those who suffer from 
it, and is perhaps glad to retire under & broad- 
side of frowns, which tell him plainly enough 
that he isno better than a vulgarign and 9 
Democrat. : ; 

One is particularly struck with this master: 


may please, in France, but to do either in Eng- 


such person or persons, so refusing to return, 
shall be held and deemed fugitives trom labor 
within the meaning of this act; and all the 
remedies, rights, and provisions, herein given to 
claimants of fugitives who may escape from any 
other State into this State, are hereby given 
and conferred upon claimants of fugitives from 
labor within the meaning of this section. 

Mr. McConaha moved to strike out the 4th 
section. He doubted the constitutionality of 
the entire bill, and proceeded to read extracts 
from the Constitution to prove his positton. 

Mr. Lyon contended that, before the State or- 
ganization, we were under Mexican law, which 
did not recognise slavery, and therefore bring- 
ing slaves into the Territory virtually made 
them free. 


argumentative and excellently well received. 

After several amendments had been proposed 
and discussed, Mr. Ellis moved an amendment 
to the 4th section, and sustained his motion in 
a x of some length. 

r. Peachy said that the 4th section of the 
hill involyed a very grave consideration. He 
held that when the United States acquired ter- 
ritory, it belonged alike to the citizens of all 
the States, and that each citizen of every State 
had a right to take his property to that Terri- 
tory, and enjoy its full use, service, and value. 
He knew that able men had taken other posi- 
tions, but he did not think they could be main- 
tained, It appeared that to the Territory of 
California slaves were brought by emigrants, 
and had remained there after the adoption of 
the Constitution. An argument had been urg- 
ed that the Spanish laws, in force here before 
the Constitution, did not allow the existence of 
slayery. Mr. P. said this proposition made the 
law of a conquered people superior to those of 
the conquerors, which he considered absurd. 
He said it was true the law of nations recog- 
nised the laws of conquered nations until those 
of the conquerors were specifically extended 
oyer them, which was a just and equitable pro- 
vision, made to prevent anarchy and confusion ; 
but he denied that all the Spanish laws in Cal- 
ifornia had prevailed up to the time of the ex- 
tension of positive enactments by the United 
States oyer the country. He maintained that 
such as were not in actual enforcement in the 
country prior to our o¢cupation, were nat to be 
recognised, and that no political sanction could 
be given them, except to the extent in which 
they were found in real de facto operation, and 
deriving their force from the absolute requisi- 
tion of the society in which they were obtained. 

The point was, whether the Constitution 
of the State deprived a citizen of any right 
which he had before its adoption. [n the ab- 
sence of any express declaration otherwise, he 
held that the operation of the Constitution was 
prospective only. It declared that in the fu- 
ture there should be no such ¢lass of persons 
as slqgyes in the State. He saw no reason for 
interpreting this provision qs declaring the slaves 
in the State free. His grownd was, that the peo- 
ple in the State could hold no power to deprive 
any person of rights which he had to any prop- 
erty at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
ton. 3 

Mr. Peachy said the whole argument of Mr. 
Ellis, of Nevada, was founded upon the sup- 
position that freedom is denied to the persons 


tg enter into the discussion of the 4th section 


4—lost without a division. 

Mr. Hammond introduced three additional 
sections, one providing a period of three months’ 
limitation for the action of the law; and the 
others prescribing penalties for officers who hin- 
der its operation. 

Mr. Crabb moved to amend by inserting 
three years. 

Mr. Hammond opposed the amendment, on 
the ground that it allowed the retention of 
slaves within the period of three years. He 
was willing that a section should be added to 
the bill, providing that slaves might remain 
for a period of years in the country, with a 
condition that they become free at the expira- 
tion of that time, but he could not approve a 


Mr. Coffroth moved to insert twelve months, 
and Mr. Ellis six months, but twelve was final- 
ly adopted. 

Mr. Peachy hoped that gentlemen who in- 
tended to oppose the tew would do so openly, 
and not by attempting to destroy the eflicacy 
of it, by insisting upon amendments which 
would render its operation nugatory, He thought 
that the period of twelve months was as short 
a limitation as the nature of the case would ad- 
mit of. 

Mr. Parrish was opposed to the limitation of 
the time to less than twelve months. He said 
there were slaves scattered all through the 
country, who were working under an agree- 
ment to pay their owners a per centage upon 
their savings. 

Mr. Coffroth said he was sincere in making 
a motion to insert twelvemonths. He believed 
it mattered not whether three, six, or twelve 
months were substituted; he contended that 
slavery being represented in Congress, and 
recognised by the Constitution, it was therefore 
protected in all territories by the fundamental 
law, where no contrary municipal regulation 
was in force. In Virginia, where no municipal 
law was ever passed for or against slavery, the 
institution exists only by the fundamental law, 
and not by the Constitution of the State. The 
slaves, therefore, brought into California when 
it was q territory, are slaves still, for no State 
law could be established to nullify the rights 
to property guarantied Pd the action of Cone 
gress and the National Constitution. Holding 
this doctrine, he was inclined to vote for the 
amendment with the original bill. He (Mr. 
Coffroth) had been denominated an abolition- 
ist, and he hoped that the petty slanderer who 
promulgated the rumor would sift his remarks, 
to see how much abolitionism they contained. 

The debate on the limitation was continued 
by Messrs. Ellis, Crabb, Hammond, and Par- 
rish. Mr. Wood thought that there would be 
cases where a knowledge of the law would not 
meet all interested in its provisions, in time to 
give them the benefjt of the same, within the 
shorter period proposed as a limit to its operg- 
tions. There were parties residing an the 
frontier of the State wha cauld not know what 
had been done for their relief within time to 
enjoy its benefits. 

The limitation section was still further dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Hammond, Peachy, McCona- 
ha, and others, when the Committee rose, and 
reported the whole back to the House. 

he billthen came up on its final passage, 


Fripay, Marcu 19. 

Some irregular discussion took place on a 
proposition of Mr. Johnson, chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, that the debate 
on the Deficiency Bill should be extended one 
hour, to enable him to explain the report of 
that committee. It was ultimately agreed that 
he should renew the motion to-morrow; and 
the House resolved itself into Committee on the 
private calendar. 

The first business was a bill for the relief of 
the representatives of General Jas. C. Watson, 
authorizing the payment of $14,500, paid for 
negroes captured by the Creeks during the 
Seminole war. 

The debate of a former day was continued, 
Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, arguing at much 


the claim, on the principle that in voting for it 
they would be compromising themselves on the 
question of slavery. 

Mr. Sackett, of New York, recapitulated the 
facts connected with the case, and contended 
that there was no proof connecting the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with the contract 
entered into by General Watson with the Chief 
of the Creek nation, for the sale of negroes 
captured by them from the Seminoles, and read 
an article from the treaty with the Seminoles, 
by which they were permitted to take their 
negroes with them to the West. 

Mr. Evans, of Maryland. said the whole case 
was embraced in a few facts; and referred to 
a correspondence to show that the Secretary of 
War recognised the transaction to which allu- 
sion had been made; and that the property re- 
ferred to was in the possession of the United 
States. : 

Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, spoke in favor of 
the claim. 

The Committee then rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 

Saturpay, Marcu 20. 


Resolutions of the State of California were 
read, and ordered to be printed, calling for 
the return of moneys belonging to that State, 
which had been appropriated by the General 
Government, and an increase of the salaries 
of the Judges there. 

The House went into Committee on the state 
of the Union, and took up the Deficiency bill. 

Mr. Johnson, chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, after alluding to the rejec- 
tion of thirteen items out of twenty-six, and 
the reduction of three others connected with 
the Indian appropriations, by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, proceeded to discuss those 
which were more complicated and difficult, 
leaving the others to be debated under the five 
minutes rule. 

The hoyr expired before Mr. Johnson had 
finished his speech, and Mr. Brooks, of New 
York, followed, expressing his regret that the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means had not been permitted to give an ex- 
position of the Deficiency bill, as he (Mr. B.) 
would not have been called upon ta defend a 
bill which has been only indirectly assailed. 

The hour having expired, a motion was made 
and carried that the Committee rise; after 
which, the House adjourned ; previous to which, 
a message was received from the President, in- 
forming the House of bills to which he had 


On motion of Mr. Stanton, chairman of the 


Xenia, Ohio, 

Wi , take acknowledgments depositions, affidavits ,and 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National E'ra, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company ; arc 
will attend to the collection of claims generally: also, tosell 

ing, leasing, and renting reai estate. 
OF" Oftice—Galloway’s Buildings ap stairs—cornerroom 
Sept. S—ly 


ATTENTION! 

THE NEWEST AND RICHEST 
WINTER AND EARLY SPRING GOODS 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEAR. 

By eg A. SMITH & CO., No. 1, Old State House 

B stor, begs leave to invite gentlemen visiting Buston 
to examine their LARGE STOCK, moat of which hat 
been selected by a gentleman of great experience AS A 
BUYER, from the principal manufacturers of England, 
Germany, and France, and 


IMPORTED TO OUR ORDER. 





Whitney’s, Vuffell’s, French Castors, Kossuth Reversible. 
(ap entirely new style for Top Coats.) For 

DRESS AND FROCK COATS — Cloths from the 
most celebrated makers, iu Freuch, German, ani English, 
of rare and beau‘iful colors. and rich and superior finish. 

PANTALOONERY AND VES TINGS—Over three 
hundred difierent stvles of each, of such variety and bean- 
ty that they connot fail to please the most refined and ex 
qnisite trate. 


CUTTING DEPARTMENT, 


We have in the diff rent cutting departments men who 
for skill and taste, are acknowledged by THOUSANDS 
to have no competitors. ‘ 

We trust the inducements we shall offer to those who fa- 
vor us wi'h a call will secure a selection by them from our 
stock of Goods, which is not suypassed, or equalled, in any 
similar establishment in this city or any other city in 

THE UNION! 
All of which will be manufactured with our personal atten- 
tion to : 
Fit, Style, Superior Workmanship, and 
Trimmings, 

Which has secured for us the large and constantly increas. 
ing patrouage which we now enjoy, and at prices that can 
not iail to please. 


CHARLES A. SMITH & CO. 
Jan. 29. No. | Old State House, Burton. 





A. M, GANG EWER, 
Atrorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 


TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extre 
Pav, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ac 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References. — Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and the 
accounting officers generally. June 5—6m 


FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 


HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated about 
T five miles from Washington, in Prince George's county. 
Maryland. [t contains 178 1 2 acres, above 30 of which is 4 
fine alluvial meadow, producing at present a tyn and a half 
of hay to the acre, but which under improved cultivation 
would prodnge at least two tons Hay se‘ls in the Wash 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About four acret 
of the place is a marsh covered with several feet in thick 
ness of black earth. the résult of decayed vegetation, which 
properly composted, is a source from which the upland ma) 
be enriched at a reasonable cost About 60 acres of wood 
land—growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ex 
cept the meadow, ia undulating, and bas many pretty site: 
for building There are many aprings of excellent water op 





the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in some 
places, clay ;redominating. Abont “5 acres could be divided 
into small gardening farms, giving nearly an equal quantity 
of wood and arahle land toeach. There is an orchard of 15( 
peach t:ees and 60 apple trees on the place, all bearing; also 
about 200 apple trees, ready for grafting. It is well fenced 
The buildings are—a log house of four rooms, with a fram: 
addition of three rooms, a meat house of sun dried brick, s 
log-kitchen separate trom the dwelling, acorn house stable 
catriage house, &c There is a stream of water running 
through the place, wich snfficieat water and fall for @ small 
mill Price — $40 per acre. ‘Lerms—one third cash; @ 
long credit for the residue if desired. Address 4 
Oct. 23 MAKTIN BUELL, Washington, D.C. 





MEADQUAKTERS FORK CALIFORNIA, 
25 Courtlandt street, New York. 








the place, and it is noted for ite healthfalness. The soil of 


arms, were one-third, while the remainder 
were Germans, Serbs, and Wallachians, and 
the two latter classes were debased and virtu- 
ally enslaved by feudal customs and laws. 


Under the Constitution given to her by an An- ° 


cient King, St. Stephen, Hungary was a limit- 
ed Monarchy and an absolutely independent 
State. Beginning, however, in 1530, she clect- 
ed for her Kings the successive reigning, Dukes 
of the House of Hapsburg Loraine for a périod 
of one hundred and fifty years, and then gave 
them succession to her throne by a law of in- 
heritance. Nevertheless, fundamental laws 


enacted by Hungary, and accepted by the 


Austrian dynasty, defined the union of the two 
States, declaring that the King should have no 


powers before coronation, that he could be 
’ Cac . 7 ; : ition that involved a violation of the princi- | length in favor of the claim. He concluded b VERCOATING—In English, Venetian, Fur, Beaver,] crowned only on signing a compact and 
3, lad of “Cassandra Southcote,” followed by the t fantastic and ludicrous livery. Mr. Wood addressed the Committee at | P°™ olver 1on ol Pp ength in favor of the . Heconeluded by| o in English, , Fur, : ‘ y gning vompact a 
om spirited lyric of “ Minatdienediie to Virginia,” Why Py oites bowes > ccline eshte bs saeik length, in favor of the bill His pen em were ples of the Constitution of California. combating the arguments of those who opposed Labrador (water-provf) Beavers, fine cloth finish Beaver, swearing an oath to sustain the Constitution, 
: . 2 . 


usages, and laws of Hungary, by virtue of 
which she was a free and independent State, 
and that she could be bound by no royal edicts 
or decrees, but only by laws passed by her 
own Diet or Legislature, and sanctioned by the 
King. 

_ Hungary was always as independent of Rus- 
Sia 28 we are. 

Such, Mr. President, was the condition of 
Hungary in March, 1848. Now she has nei- 
ther Constitution, nor King, nor Diet, nor Na- 
tional functions, nor National organs, nor In- 
dependence. nor Liberty, nor Law. but lies pros- 
trate at the feet of the Austrian Emperor, and 
receives his absolute decrees from the point of 
the sword. Who’has wrought this melancholy 
and fearfal change in a country that had used 
its liberty so nobly, and had kept it so long? 
We shall soon see. 

In Febrnary, 1848, the Hungarian Diet, 
while revising and meliorating their domestic 
laws, learned by the telegraphic wires that a 
Republic had risen in Paris, and that a Con- 
stitutional Government was about to rise in 
Vienna. Availing themselves of these propi- 
tious circumstances, they decreed the establish- 
ment of an independent National Treasury, 2 
Resident Palatine or Viceroy, and a responsi- 
ble Hungarian Ministry—institutions equally 
necessary, just, and constitutional. Hungary 
received the royal sanction of these measures 
with contentment and satisfaction at the very 
moment when only her word was wanting to 
subvert the Empire. Three days afterwards, 
the Germans obtained a Constitution at the 
hands of the Emperor, who thus became a 
limited monarch in his Austrian dominions, 
as he had always been in Hungary. The 
Hungarian Diet at once reformed the social 
and political condition of the State, and, abol- 
ishing Feudalism, but not withdut just com- 
pensation, they established equality of taxa- 
tion, representation, suffrage, and all legal 
rights among all races and classes throughout 
the Kingdom; and on the 11th of April the 
Emperor crowned this noble and beneficent 
work by an edict approving and confirming 
the new laws, “word for word.” 

A party of reaction, not Hungarian, but 
Austrian, on groundless pretences fomented in- 
surrection in the Hungarian Provinces of Servia 
and Wallachia; and inasmuch as tyranny, 
when panic struck, cannot but be perfidious, 
the Emperor, violating the Constitution and 
laws, appointed the chief instigator, the Baron 
Jellachich, to the office of Ban or Governor of 
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“te reviews of the Complete Works of Descartes, 
and of Palgrave’s History of Normandy and of 
England. The remaining articles look to us 


gaze that was directed towards me wherever | 


dition of an overcoat not cut according to the 
fashion of Oxford street. ; 
without attracting anghody’s notice. 


{ went all over Paris 








its measure of justice to the fulfilment of the 


tion of this State invest with freedom such 
persons as existed in this country in the con- 
= of slaves, prior to its adoption? Mr. 


San Francisco, Fleming, Fowler, Hinchman, 


Hopkins, Hudspeth, Pico, Stark, Ten Broeck, 
at Wohler. ony . 
The House then adjourned. 
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subterranean vaults of Schoenbrunn, and in the 


mountain fastnesses of the Tyrol—a voice that 
has since been heard by all nations. In tones 

solemn yet 
icted that this 


sad yet bold, and in lang 
cheering and prophetic, it pr ; 
treason of the King would work out the inde- 
pendence of the Magyar State, and closed 
with the appeal, “ To arms, to arms, every man 
to arms! and let the women dig a deep grave be- 
tween Veszprem and Fehervar, in which to 


bury either the name, fame, and nationality of 


Hungary, or our enemy.” The sons of Attila 
rose as one man, the Diet took its firm resolve, 
the Ministry executed it, and the Nation organ!- 
zed almost in a day, and appointed and sup- 
pled as-soon, by the genius which had sum- 
moned it to the field, met, defeated, and chased 
the invader to the very walls of Vienna, and 
there sat down and waited, unhappily in vain, 
the concerted rising of the German Repub- 
licans for the overthrow of the Empire. The 
Constitutional Assembly of Austria, although 
cheered by popular victories, vacillated, and 
then of course cowered, and at last, amid the 
decimation of the patriots, abandoned the easy 
revolution. Hungary was thus left alone. Her 
constitutional compact and oath emb , 
the Emperor. He therefore resigned, and his 
son, a youth of seventeen, sprang into the 
throne, spurning the hateful ceremonies of a 
Hungarian coronation, and trampling the Con- 
stitution of St. Stephen into the earth. Nine 
armies at once entered Hun on various 
sides, instructed to complote its subjugation by 
concentrating on the banks of the Theiss. Not 
one of them reached that beautiful river. All 
were assaulted, routed, and repulsed; and on 
the nineteenth day of April, 1849, only one 
year after the Nation had become free by the 
act of her Prince, the Diet deposed and banish- 
ed the House of Hapsburg, pronounced the 
connection between Hungary and Austria at 
an end, and declared Hungary an independent 
State, and committed its Government under 
due responsibilities to its deliverer, Louis Kos- 
suth, as Governor and President. Three days 
afterwards, the last of the invading armies 
withdrew, and thus the war ceased, and Hun- 
gary was then in fact and by success of arms, 
as well as in law and by the voice of justice, 
independent and free. 

N.ne months later, that independence was 
overthrown by two hundred thousand Russian 
troops, with one hundred and forty thousand 
auxiliaries, at the command of the oo on no 
better pretext than this: that the successful ex- 
ample of Hungary was dangerous to order and 
religion in Europe. But this was nothing less 
(in the words of Grotius) than a “deprivation ” 
of Hungary of “ what belonged to her,” by Rus- 
sia, “for her own advantage ;” and such acts have 
been universally condemned as criminal by all 
writers on the law of nations, from the dawn of 
that science until its present noonday. When, in 
this fresh and accumulated invasion and inter- 
vention, the national army, not without extra- 
ordinary and cheering successes, were at last 
hemmed in and around the national fortresses, 
and there remained only a hope that terms of 
capitulation might be obtained, Gorgey, the 
victorious and popular military chief, became 
contumacious towards the civil authorities. He 
was deposed, but was restored as an indispen- 
sable alternative ; and then, holding in his own 
hands the only available means of effective re- 
sistance, he exacted an absolute dictatorshi 
as a condition of using them. Invested wit 
supreme power, he use 
render of the country in pursuance of previous 
concert with the enemy, without conditions, 
except in one instance, and without striking a 
blow. The civil leader, with a small but he- 
roic band, escaped into Turkey ; and now, after 
long surveillance there, restored to freedom and 
activity, he is amongst us, with a soul unsub- 
dued by treachery, misfortune, poverty, re- 
wes and exile, preparing a new revolution 

or his fatherland, which, as soon as it was 
surrendered to the Czar, was by him delivered 


over to tho Emperor, and at once submerged 


in the Austrian Empiro. 


Sir, on the grounds of these principles and 
to the 
people of the United States that certain propo- 
sitions implied in the protest offered by the 
honorable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] 
and fully and distinctly expressed in that pre- 


these facts, I submit to the Senate an 


sented by myself, are established, namely : 


1. That the people of Hungary, in the ex- 
ercise of rights secured to them by the law of 
nations, in a solemn and legitimate manner 
asserted their national independence, and es- 


tablished a Government by their own voluntary 


act, and successfully maintained it against all 


parties lawfully interested in the question. 


2. That the Emperor of Russia, without 
just or lawful right, invaded Hungary, and by 
fraud and armed force subverted the national 
independence and political constitution thus 
established, and thereby reduced that country 
to the condition of a province ruled by a for- 


eign and absolute Power. 


3. That although the United States, from 
the necessities of political society, recognise the 
existing rulein Hungary, yet they are not indif- 
ferent to the usurpation and conquest by which 


it was established. 


4. That they may lawfully protest against 
that conquest and usurpation, and against any 
new armed intervention by Russia to uphold it 
against the will of the people of Hungary, if it 


shall be expressed. 


Sir, this being the whele of our case, and 
it being thus established, 1 ask why shall we 


not proclaim that just and lawful protest ? 


An honorable Senator [Mr. Miter] an- 
swers that we shall not speak, because “the mat- 
But how is it foreign? Does it 
not arise in the family of nations, and are we 
not a member of that family, and interested in 
its welfare, and therefore in the laws by which | 
There was a Senate 


ter is foreign.” 


that welfare is secured ? 


it to complete a sur- 





sume now that it shall so come, will it be just ? 


defence against an unjust war? 
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and, indeed, I shall never counsel it except on | and renders a censure of the past and a protest | 
the ground of necessary defence. ; 

But if war is to follow this Protest, then it 
must come in some way, and by the act of either 
ourselves or our enemy. But the Protest is not 
a declaration, nor a menace, nor even a pledge 
of war in any contingency. War, then, will 
not come in that way, nor by or in consequence 
of our act. If war is nevertheless to come, it 
must come in retaliation of the Protest, and by 
the act of Russia, or of Austria, or of both. As- 


intervention important and seasonable. 


readily from all conservative pens and tongues | 
on this side of the Atlantic, and still_more | 
freely from the stipendiary presses of Paris and 
Vienna, that a Protest would be a departure 
from the traditional policy of our country, and 
from the precepts 0 Washington. It is — 
ing strange, sir, that Louis N apoleon and | 
Francis Joseph should take so deep an interest 
in our adherence to our principles, and in our 
reverence of the memory of him who inculca- 
ted them, not for the immunity of tyrants, but 
for the security of our own welfare. I know 
by hearsay that an association during our last | 
contest with Great Britain clothed themselves 
with these same principles, and even with that | 
illustrious name; that they called themselves 
the Washington Benevolent Society, celebra- 
ted the nativity and quoted the Farewell Ad- 
dress of Washington to embarrass the Admin- 
istration in what they were pleased to call an_ 
unjust and unholy war, even when it had be- 
come a war of national defence. I have known 
a faction, too, that planted themselves on the 
same sacred text, to confine to persons of | 
American birth the privileges of American 
citizenship. A good cause needs not the sanc- 
tion of that awful name. A bad one often 
secks, although it cannot justly claimit. There- 
fore, [ always take the liberty to look under- 
neath the mantle of Washington, on whose so 
ever shoulders I find it. ; 

Sir, granting for a moment that Washington 
inculeated just such a policy as is claimed by | 
my opponents, is it so entirely certuin that it | 
ought always and under all circumstances to | 
be pursued? Here is a message of his that | 
illustrates the policy he adopted towards, not | 
one only, but all the Barbary Powers, and it | 
received, I think, the unanimous and favorable 
response of the Senate of the United States: 


To the Senate of the United States : 
If the President should conclude a Convention or 
Treaty with the Government of Algiers for the ransom 
of the thirteen American citizens in captivity there, 
for a sum not exceeding $40,000, all expenses in- 
cluded, will the Senate approve the same? Ifthe 
President should conclude a treaty with the Govern- 
ment of Algiers, for the establishment of a peace with 
them, at an expenso not exceeding $25,000, paid at 
the signature, and alike sum to be paid annually 
afterward during the continuance of tho treaty, 
would the Senate approve the samo? 
May 8, 1792. G. WASHINGTON. 
Sir, you and I and all of us would have 
answered in the affirmative to these questions, 
had we lived and occupied these places in the 
last century. I desire to ascertain how many 
votes such a treaty would receive here now ? 
And I address myself to the honorable Senator 
from Rhode Island, [Mr. Ciarxx,] who moved 
resolutions against any departure from the 
ya of Washington. Would you, sir, pay a 

arbary Pirate $40,000 to ransom thirteen cap- 
tives, and $25,000 bonus, and $25,000 annually, 
for exemption from his depredations. He looks 
dissentingly. I appeal to my emulous friend from 
New Jersey, [Mr. Miiier.] Would you, sir? No, 
not I. I demand from the other honorable Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, nae Srocxton,] who in 
the triple character of Senator, Commodore, and 
General, presided at the Birthday Congressional 
Banquet in honor of Washington, and dishonor 
of his Hungarian disciple, Kossuth, Would you, 
sir? No, not he. All who are in favor of such 
a treaty, let them say, Aye. What, sir! not 
one vote in the Senate of the United States for 
the continuance of what was in its time a wise 
and prudent as well as humane policy of 
Washington! No, not one. And why, sir? 
The answer is easy: The times have changed, 
and we have changed with them. No one has 
ever thought that the Spartans wisely continu- 
ed the military monastery after their State was 
firmly established. No one ever has thought 
that the Rape of the Sabine women by the 
Romans was a policy to be continued. 
But, sir, to come to that part of Washington’s 
Policy which is directly in question. I shall 
maintain that it was this. It consisted in 
avoiding new entangling alliances and artificial 
ties with one of the belligerent Powers ina 
general European war, but it admitted of ex- 
pressions, assurances, and manifestations of 
sympathy and of interest in behalf of nations 
centending for the Principles of the American 
Revolution, and of protest, earnest and decided, 
against the intervention of foreign Powers to 
suppress these principles by force; and this, 
just such as I have defined it, is the traditional 
policy of the United States, and has been pur- 
sued until this very day and this very hour. 

Mr. President: I might well excuse myself 
from proving the truth of this proposition, 
inasmuch as, on the principles I have establish- 
ed, the United States, being a moral person, 
could not but cherish all that devotion to their 
own just and true system of politics which the 
policy I have described implies; and being, 
moreover, an enligetened as well as generous 
Power, they could not but desire to see it suc- 
cessfully adopted by other nations; and being, 
finally, a free nation, they could not fail to 
speak out their sympathies with those who 
might be struggling to adopt it, and to utter 
their indignation at armed intervention by 
Despotic Powers to deprive them of a right so 
absolute, and of benetits so inestimable. Least 
of all could George Washington, the highest 
human personation of justice and benevolence, 
have inculcated any other policy than that 
which I have described. But the issue is one 
of profound and lasting importance. And 
therefore History shall prove my proposition to 
be true, and vindicate my country and her 
immortal Founder. 

Political philosophy, as the last century was 
approaching its close, was engaged in an effort 


The Protest is a remonstrance addressed to the 
conscience of Russia, and, passing beyond her, 
carries an appeal to the Reason and Justice of 
Mankind. As by the Municipal Law no re- 
monstrance or complaint justifies a blow, so by 
the Law of Nations no remonstrance or com- 
plaint justifies a war. The war then would be 
unjust, and so the Protest would be not a cause, 
but a pretext. Buta nation that will declare 
war on a pretext will either fabricate one or 
declare war without any. Let no one say that 
I misstate the character of this measure. It is 
neither untried nor new. Austria protested 
against the mission of — Mann, and Pres- 
inent Taylor’s avowal of it. Did we go to war? 
Did anybody think that we ought or could go 
to war for that? No! we made a counter pro- 
test by the celebrated letter of the Secretary of 
State [Mr. Wesster.] Did Austria maintain 
her protest by a declaration of war? No; we 
are at peace with Austria yet, and I hope we 
shall be so forever. And now, honorable Sen- 
ators, I ask, if we are to shrink from this «uty 
through fear of unjust retaliation, what duty 
shall we not shrink from under the same mo- 
tive? And what will be the principle of our 

licy, when thus shrinking from obligations, 
ut Fear instead of Duty? 

And who are we, and who are Austria and 
Russia, that we should fear them when on the 
I admit, and 
T hope all my countrymen will learn it without 
a trial, that we are not constituted for main- 
taining long, distant wars of conquest or of ag- 
gression. But in a defensive war, levied against 
us on such a pretext, the reason and the sym- 
pathies of mankind would be on our side, co- 
operating with our own instincts of patriotism 
and self-preservation. Our enemies would be 
powerless to harm us, and we should be uncon- 
querable. 

Why, then, I ask, shall we refrain from the 
Protest? The answer comes up on all sides. 
Since, then, the measure is pacific, Russia will 
disregard it, and so it will be useless. Well, 
what if it should? It will at least be harmless. 
But Russia will not disregard it. It is true 
that we once interpleaded between the belliger- 
ents of Europe twenty-five years by protests 
and remonstrances in defence of our neutral 
rights, and vindicated them at last by resist- 
ance against one party, and open, direct war 
against the other. But all that is changed now. 
Our flag was then a stranger on the seas, our 
principles were then unknown. Now, both are 
regarded with respect and affection by the Peo- 
ple of Europe. And that People, too, are chang- 
ed. They are no longer debased and hopeless 
of freedom, but. on the contrary, are waiting 
impatiently for it, and ready to second our ex- 
pressions of interest in their cause. The Brit- 
ish nation is not without jealousy of us. Let 
us only speak out. Do you think that they 
would be silent? No, sir. And when the 

United States and Great Britain should once 
speak, the ever-fraternizing bayonets of the 
army of France, if need were, would open a 
passage for the voice of thatimpulsive and gen- 
erous nation. Who believes that Russia, des- 
potic as she is, would brave the remonstrances 
of these three great Powers, sustained as they 
would be by the voice of Christendom? Sir, I 
do not know that this Protest will do Hungary 
or European Democracy any good. It is enough 
for me that, like our first of orators [Mr. Wes- 
sTER| in a similar case, I can say, “I hope it 

? 





may. 

But it is replied that, if our Protest shall be 
disregarded, we must resort to war to maintain 
it, and that Louis Kossuth has confessed so 
much. I shall not stay long on the quibble of 
the lawyers who claim to have circumvented 
the guest at the feast to which they had bid- 
den him. It was so that some of old sought to 
entangle in constructions of their national tra- 
ditions the Great Teacher who came, not to 
dispute with Doctors, but to call all men to re- 
pentance. This proceeding is mine, not that 
of the Hungarian Neophyte in American poli- 
tics. It is to be settled upon arguments here, 
not on concessions Giecant. And now, sir, 
why must we go to war to sustain our Protest ? 
You may say, because we should be dishonored 
by abandoning an interest so solemnly assert- 
ed. Sir, those who oppose the Protest are 
willing to forsake the cause of Hungary now. 
Will it be more dishonorable to relinquish it af- 
ter an earnest effort, than to abandon it with- 
out any effort at all in its behalf? Sir, if it be 
mere honor that is then to prick us on, let the 
timid give over their fears. A really great, en- 
lightened, and Christian nation has just as 
much need to make war on a false point of hon- 
or, as a really great, enlightened, and Chris- 
tian man has need to engage in a personal 
contest in thesame case; and that is no neces- 
sity atall. Nor shall we be reduced to the al- 
ternative of war. If Hungary shall never rise, 
there will be no casus bell. If she shall rise, 
we shall have right to choose the time when to 
recognise her as a nation. That recognition, 
with its political influence and commercial 
benefits, will be adequate to prevent or coun- 
terbalance Russian intervention. ButI am an- 
swered, that we shall unnecessarily offend Pow- 
ers whom it is unwise to provoke. I reply, that 
it is not enough for a nation that it has no 
enemies. Japan and China are in that happy 





two thousand years ago, in which that objec- 
tion provoked a rebuke from one who never 


indulged a thought of the Republic that was 
not divine. ‘‘ Haec lex socialis est,’ said Cicero, ' 


“hoc jus nationum exterarum est: Hanc habent 
arcem, minus aliquanto nunc quidem munt- 
tam quam antea ; verumtamen, si qua reliqua 
Spes est, quae sociorum animos consolart posset, ea 


tota in hac lege posita est ,; cujus legis non modo 


a Populo Romano, sed etiam ab ultimas nationt- 


bus jampridem severi custodes requiruntur.” 


nother Senator [Mr. Ciemens] tells us 


that interest is the first law of nations, an 
that an enlightened sense of interest offers n 


argument for such a course. Sir, granting the | doned his country while he had yet one hun- 
extraordinary ruie thus assumed, the value of 


d 
) 


the objection depends on what constitutes an 


interest. While it is true that this proceedin 


will not be directly cempensated by either 


treasure or territory, it is equally clear that 


we need neither, and that the promise of both 


would constitute no adequate motive. 


The 


commerce of Hungary is, however, an interest 
to be secured by us; and inconsiderable as it 


must be under a Despotism, it would ex 


d 


under a Republic. But as it is written for indi- 
vidual guidance, “ Man shall not live by bread 


alone,” so is it true of nations, that riches an 


ndizement are means and not objects of 
Government, and that States live and flourish | misconduct of Louis Kossuth 
not on merely physical elements, but just in 


d 


the proportion that law, order, peace, justice, 


and liberty, are maintained ig the common- 
wealth of nations. What expenses do we not 
incur, what armaments do we not sustain, to 
protect our national rights against apprehend- 
ed injustice? How much more must we not 
owe . tx armaments must we not 

vide, if we by silence or pusillanimity en- 
praise attacks on the common welfare of na- 


expend, what 


tions! 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 


House o 


to the country.” 
there be a duty, for the 


fi 


duty resting upon us, unl 
nterest of our own. The 


what shall we gai 
the protest? . Rpm pat wi 


timates of the 


8 OF bt 88 cost of the con Certainly those who maintain that we could| that the conspirators against the Republic had 

and with pictures of its calamitj feartel not eg employ force to te Hungary | fallen ;” and they declared their disirete “draw 

d, if we are to be and still from Axetria, poe Danie as united them dome than on before the bonds of friendship 

oti a ’ ee 8. Six, 14+ rce, cannot- our right > to which united the French Nation and the 

need po, gamnings of inet Eee. Wa ys ciate e crime that Russia thus committed. | United States.” The Senate, in reply, assured 
her. eg Sp - of re | It would indeed have been better to have pro- 


80 and so 


It was this objection that the honorable and 
Mr. 
Ciayxj reproved on an occasion like this if the 

f Representatives, twenty years ago, 
when he said: “I see, ‘and [ own it with infinite 
regret, a tone and a feeling’in the councils of 
the country infinitely below that which belongs 
Sir, it is enough for us if 
t Lawgiver has 
never subjected either individuals or societies 
to an obligation, without attaching to the law 
& penalty for its neglect, and a reward for its 


nt, 
It has already appeared that there is a 
indeed, the act 
id would involve an injury to some real 


eye then, is not, 
t shall we lose, by 
Me | Chamber and the 
country resound. with alarms of war in reply 
to this inquiry, and we are frightened with es- 








re | act Tes zootes and the prospect of a new 


' condition. It is necessary that a State should 
' have some friends. To us, exemption from ha- 
; tred obtained by insensibility to crime is of no 
value ; still less is the security obtained by self- 
ishness and isolation. Only generosity ever 
makes friends, and those that it does bring are 
grateful and enduring. 
i Again, then, I ask, why not vindicate the 
Law of Nations by our Protest? One Senator 
[Mr. heer sage draws an argument against 
the exercise of national sympathy from the 
character. and conduct he imputes to Louis 
Kossuth, and represents him as having been 
reckless and uncalculating before danger a 

proached, and weak and vacillating and wriak- 
ing when it was coming on; as having aban- 


to discover the true theory of Government. The 
American Revolution terminated the dispute, 
by presenting a practical experiment of a free 
representative Government, directly established 
by the People, and depending not merely for 
administration, but for continuance, upon their 
ever-renewed, constant, and direct activity. 
France, with mingled motives of previous favor 
to the new system, and of opposition to a 
hereditary rival, had recognised the United 
States at an early day, and granted them 
seasonable and effective aid, and bound them 
to her by a treaty of mutual and eternal guar- 
antee and alliance. The French Revolution 
of 1789 was the American Revolution begin- 
ning a new career in Europe. When, in 1792, 
a popular Constitution had been received by 
Louis XVI, he announced his acceptance of it 
to the several nations, and with very different 
results. lt roused all the Monarchies of 
Europe, sooner or later, to a mighty and com- 
bined effort for the extinguishment of the 
Popular Cause in France, as a necessary meas- 
ure of security to the Ancient System. On 
the-contrary, the President of the United States 
transmitted the virtuous, but irresolute King’s 
letter to Congress. The House of Representa- 
tives, in their reply, assured him of their “ sin- 
cere participation in the interest of the French 
Nation on that great and important event, and 
of their wish that the wisdom and magnanimi- 
ty displayed in the formation and acceptance 
of the Constitution might be rewarded by the 
most perfect attainment of its object—the per- 
manent happiness of so great a People.” This, 
sir, was the first salutation to Republicanism 
in Europe by the Government of the United 
States, and it was, in effect, a Protest against 
the Armed Intervention then organizing be- 
yond the Rhine. Sardinia and Austria, on 
the other hand, entered immediately into a 
treaty, and were soon afterwards followed by 
Russia, the Netherlands, and Great Britain— 
and thus was established the first combination, 
under the name of the Allied Powers, to op 
by force the Principles of the American 
olution. To establish this point, it is necessary 
to refer only to Wheaton’s History of the Law 
of Nations. “It was an Armed Intervention 
to restore the ancientorder of things in France, 
and against the principles of the French Rev- 
olution, deemed to be of dangerous example 
and contagious influence on the neighboring 
Monarchies.” 
On the 22d of April, 1794, whén France 
had adopted the Republican system, and had 
driven beyond her borders the Allied Powers 
who had entered them to vindicate the cause 
of the deposed and executed monarch, the 
Committee of Safety, exercising the Executive 
function of the State, announced by letter to 
our Congress, that “a National Government 
had been born in France, and with it victory ; 
that internal order had been restored, and 


dred and thirty-five thousand men; and as 
having surrendered the State unnecessarily or 
unwisely to one who for months he had believ- 
ed a traitor; and as being, therefore, not a 
hero; and, finally, as addicted to military dis- 
play, and irreverent of the ashes of Washing- 
ton, and therefore not a Republican. 
Sir, if these assumptions were as correct 
and just as it-has sufficiently appeared that 
they are erroneous, what would they or the 
objection raised upon them have to do here 
acd now? This is a trial of Russia at the 
bar of the Public Justice of the World. How 
gan the verdict be affected by any imagined 
after Rus- 
sian intervention in Hungary was ended, or 
even by any errors or misconduct before, of 
which Hungary alone, not Russia, had right 
to complain? The objection is as much out 
of season as out of place. The character of 
Louis Kossuth was a preliminary question, and 
has been decided by Congress with unexampled 
unanimity, and by a decree awarding such 
honors as the American People had before 
found none worthy to receive but the constant 
and generous Lafayette. 
Gods, of whatsoe’er degree, 
Resume not what themselves have given. 
Freedom, sir, often undervalues, and some- 
times mjstakes, her friends ; but Tyranny never 
is deceived in her enemies. Let the honorable 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. CLemens] con- 
vince the treacherous Bonaparte that Louis 
Kossuth is not a man to be feared, or the old 
and subtle Metternich that Louis Kossuth is not 
a man to be hated. Untilthen, we must stand 
upon the judgment we have already rendered. 
Once more, then, | ask, why withhold our 
Protest? The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Ciemens] would reply, that Hungary is an 
in part of the Austrian Empire, and en- 
titled to our declaration only when she shall, 
by successful revolution, have established her 
independence. The form of my proposition 
defeats the objection. Hungary had always 
enj and in that very way had established 
her independence when Russia intervened. 


ey- 


the Committee of Safety of their “ friendshi 
and good will for the French Republic,” an 
the House of Representatives declared them- 


selves duly impressed “b and 


tested during the period of the act itself. But 
the period was short, and we remote. The 








addressed,” and. tendered “an wnequivocal as- 


i d renewal of Russian | surance that the Representatives of the People 
nen te of the United States had much interest in the 
There remains the objection, that flows so om — and prosperity of the French Re- 


u 
4 The question of a closer political alliance and 
of more intimate artificial ties with France, 
thus presented formal by the Committee of 
Safety, was urged upon Washington with dis- 
courtesy and vehemence by agents of that na- 
tion. He met it promptly, and denied it em- 
phatically, by the Proclamation of September, 
1794, in which he declared that, in compliance 
with duty and interest, the United States 
would assume and maintain a neutral attitude 
in the war then raging in Europe. Disap- 
inted as France was, the Convention of that 
epublic nevertheless within six months af- 
terwards ordered the American flag to be dis- 
8 ge as a symbol of their principles in the 
all of their debates, and received it, when 
+ Meg for that purpose by the American 
inister, with enthusiastic demonstrations of 
respect and fraternal affection towards the 
American People. ' 

Sixteen months after the date of the Procla- 
mation, and while it continued to regulate the 
action of the Government, Washington receiv- 
ed the French Minister, Adet, with a letter 
from the Committee of Safety, and the tri-col- 
ored standard of the French Republic, on the 
first day of the new year—a day specially ap- 
pointed, because it was a day of general joy 
and congratulation. The Committee by that 
letter informed the United States that they 
had received assurances of sympathy, which 
had been given to them by the American 
Minister in Paris, with rapture, and added 
that they were well aware that the United 
States truly understood that the victories of 
the French strengthened their own independ- 
ence and happiness. Washington replied, that 
“his anxious recollections, his sympathetic 
feelings, and his best wishes, were irresistibly 
excited whenever he saw in any country an 
oppressed uation unfurl the banner of freedom ; 
and that, above all, the events of the French 
Revolution, had prepa in him the deepest 
solicitude, as well as the highest admiration.” 
Rising int¢ a tone of earnestness and enthusi- 
asm, unustal with that seemingly imperturba- 
ble Magisirate, he added : 


“T rejoict that the interesting revolutionary move- 
ments of so many years have issued in the formation 
of a Constitution designed to give permanency to the 
great object for which you have contended. I re- 
joice that Liberty, of which you havo been the in- 
variable def@ders, now finds an asylum in the bosom 
of a regularly organized Government—a Govern- 
mont which; being formed to secure the happiness of 
the French People, corresponds with the ardent 
wishes of my heart, while it gratifies the pride of every 
citizen of the United States by its resemblance to 
their own. May the friendship of the two Republics 
be commensirate with their existence.” 


The Senate on that occasion declared that 
they “united with Washington in all the feel- 
ings he had so ardently and so sublimely ex- 
pressed.” The scene in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was among the most inspiring ever 
exhibited in the Natal Halls of American In- 
dependence. On taking the Chair, the Speaker 
announced to the House that they would re- 
ceive & communication which would excite the 
most pleasing satisfaction in every American 
heart, and cautioned the Representatives and 
the People in attendance to confine the fervor 
of their enthusiasm within the restraints of 
propriety and dignity. Washington’s message 
was read, the colors of the French Nation were 
received and unfurled, the Letter of the Com- 
mittee of Safety was submitted and considered, 
and thereupon the Representatives unanimous- 
ly resolved, amid acclamations in and around 
the Chamber, that they “received the com- 
munication of France with sincere and lively 
sensibility, and that they deemed the presenta- 
tion of the colors of the French Republic a 
most honorable testimony of the existing sym- 
pathy and affections of the two Republics, 
founded on their solid and reciprocal interests, 
and that they rejoiced in the opportunity of 
congratulating the French Republic on the 
brilliant and glorious achievements accom- 
plished under it, and that they hoped that those 
achievements would be attended with a per- 
fect attainment of their object—the Liberty 
and Happiness of that great People.” Sir, were 
not these ceremonies a demonstration of sym- 
pathy with Democracy in Europe? The vic- 
tories thus celebrated were won from the 
Allied Powers combined to oppress France by 
force. Were not these ceremonies a protest 
against their unlawful intervention ? 

Nevertheless, the United States persevered in 
the course marked out by the Proclamation ; 
and Washington, in his Farewell Address, pub- 
lished a year later, declared, in language truly 
quoted here, that the great rule of conduct for 
us in regard to foreign nations was in extend- 
ing our commercial relations to have as little 
political connection with them as possible, and 
to avoid implicating ourselves by artificial ties 
in the ordinary vicissitudes of / Rerrorsea poli- 
tics, and in the ordinary combinations and col- 
lisions of national friendships and enmities. 
Sir, that policy was necessary, and for that 
reason, if for no other, was wise. The flames 
of war raged throughout Western Europe, and 
its lurid blaze lighted up the Ocean. Both the 
belligerents recklessly turned Pirates, and sup- 
plied themselves by the robbery of our unarm- 
ed, unprotected merchant vessels. Great Brit- 
ain still, in violation of the recent treaty of 

ace, held the military posts on our Western 
Coaders, and had control of the passions of the 
savages amongst and around us, and was only 
waiting a pretext for a decisive blow at our 
newly-acquired independence ; and France was 
seeking at the same time to involve us in the 
strife, and to force us to give the pretext. Never- 
theless, impatient as she was for our co-opera- 
tion, she was herself deranged and disorganiz- 
ed, adopting every year a new Constitution, 
and nearly every month taking for her Execu- 
tive organ some new and more reckless and 
ferocious cabal, and thus was unable to assure 
us against the treachery of her own domestic 
factions. Well did Jefferson, Secretary of State 
to Washington, while defending the policy of 
his immortal Chief, declare that if the United 
States “had panted for war as much as ancient 
Rome—if their armies had been as effective as 
those of Prussia—if their coffers had been full 
and their debts annihilated””—even then peace 
would have been too precious to have been put 
at hazard against odie 80 fearful, with an ally 
more dangerous than the enemy. And what 
was the condition of the United States, that 
they should have periled all in the domestic 
fury of France, or on the angry tide of her for- 
eign conflicts? An infant country, sunk dee 
in debt, without any land or naval force, wit 
an armed enemy on her borders, and from ne- 
cessity paying tribute at the same time to the 
African Corsairs; nay, worse—unable to obtain 
their forbearance, because unsuccessful in bor- 
rowing funds to pay the tribute money. What 
less than madness would it have been to haye 
entered into closer alliance, and to have as- 
sumed more intimate ties with a nation whom 
they could not haye aided, and in going to 
whose help they would have been certain to 
have perished. Salus Populi est suprema lez. 
Neutrality was a necessity, and therefore a 
duty. 

admit that the policy of the Proclamation 
was continued throughout the whole war, un- 
til its close in 1814. Yes; and I confess, more- 
over, that congratulations and protests ceased 
with the last imposing ceremony I have describ- 
ed. But the explanation of both of these facts 
is at hand. The jealousy of the Belligerents 
did not abate, and the parties changed objects 
and characters. When France was well nigh 
exhausted by Factions, the Republic went 
down, and in its place arose, of course, a Dic- 
tator, and afterwards an Empire. She who 
had at first taken arms in defence of national 
rights against internal intervention, afterwards 
carried war into the bosoms of the intervening 
States, who now resisted their late enemy to 
save Europe from an armed Military Despot- 
ism. The United States had no longer a cause 
_ rine to congratulate, to protect, or to de- 

end. 

But the American Revolution broke out soon 
in another region. As early as 1810, the Span- 
ish Provinces of South America declared their 
irdependence, and resorted to arms with bril- 
liant success. The Allied Powers of Europe, 
flushed with the recent triumph over Napoleon, 
frowned on the new Western Republics. The 
United States held at first a subdued tone, in 
consequence of severe experience in their war 
with England then just closed. Nevertheless, 
they regarded the controversy between the 
Colonies and Spain, not as an ordin insur- 
rection, but as a civil war between parties near- 
ly equal; while the President, Mon asked 

gress for a law to render the neutrality code 
more stringent. ‘The design was a to be 


in that day in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Crar.] He proclaimed that the Presi- 
ent, in his anxiety to stand erect, leaned 
against Freedom; and, alluding to Spain and 
the Holy League as oppressors of South Ameri- 
ca, he declared “he had no sympathy with 
tyrants.” The President dispatched commis- 
sioners to seek information of the condition and 
as sp of the insurgents, just as President 
aylor recently did in behalf of Hungary, and 
with the same object. But the great exponent 
of American Republicanism ,was not satisfied, 
and he thereupon moved in the House of Rep- 
resentatives an appropriation for a direct em- 
bassy to the Republic of the Rio de La Plata. 
In support of that motion, he demanded, with 
noble, spirit-stirring vehemence: “Are we not 
bound upon our own principles to acknowled 
the new Republic? If we do not, who will? 
Are we to expect that Kings will set us the ex- 
ample of acknowledging the only Republic on 
earth except our own ?’ : 

A year later, the President, Monroe, taking 
bolder ground, intimated to Congress and to 
the world quite distinctly the interest with 
which the United States regarded the consult- 
ations of the Holy League. After saying, in 
the courtly language of diplomacy, that they 
had undertaken to mediate between Spain and 
her Colonies, he expressed a very confident be- 
lief that they would confine their interposition 
to the expression of their sentiments, abstain- 
ing from force. What was this, sir, but an ex- 
pression of sympathy with the Republics, and 
a Protest against Armed Intervention by the 
Holy League of Europe? 

One more year ripened these sentiments into 
action. “It is not in the power of a virtuous 
People,” said the President, “to behold a con- 
flict so vitally important to their neighbors 
without the sensibility and sympathy naturally 
belonging to such a cause”’ And after an- 
nouncing that he had tried to engage the co- 
operation of other Powers to influence Spain, 
he added, certainly very much in the spirit of 
the present proceedings, that, “should it become 
manifest to the world that the efforts of the 
parent State to subdue the Colonies would be 
fruitless, it might be presumed that she would 
relinquish them.” 

The House of Representatives, either think- 
ing that the probable issue was already mani- 
fest, or unwilling to wait for the permission of 
other Powers, at once replied to the President, 
that they were even then ready to provide for 
diplomatic relations with the new Republics; 
and they tendered to him their constitutional 
support of a recognition of them whenever he 
should be pleased to grant it. They marked 
this decisive declaration by the unusual form- 
ality of sending a committee to announce their 
determinations to the President, at the head of 
which was justly placed the now distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay.] A medal 
commemorating thie civic achievements of that 
eminent Leader has been recently struck. One 
of its inscriptions recites this great triumph in 
behalf of Freedom in South America. Sir, in 
my judgment, it was the noblest of them all. 
Long after the recognition of the South 
American Republics, the Holy League contin- 
ued to entertain the appeal of Spain for their 
intervention. But the spirit of the American 
People would no longer brook such an unlaw- 
ful act. In 1823, the President [Monroe] aton- 
ed for all past hesitation by that decisive and 
memorable protest, in which, after urging the 
inapplicability of the principles before held by 
our Government on the subject of intervention 
to the case of the South American States, he 
avowed that it “was due to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United 
States and the Allied Powers of Europe, to de- 
clare that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any part 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our own 
peace and safety. ... And that, while we should 
still remain neutral in the contest, our position 
would change if their intervention hens: ren- 
der it necessary.” 

The Holy League, nevertheless, kept on se- 
cretly consulting on mediation with the sword 
for the good of the People of this Continent, 
until John Quincy Adams, President, not ap- 
preciating their benevolence, nor having the 
fear of force before his eyes, accepted for the 
United States, with the support of Congress, 
an invitation to attend a meeting of the new 
brotherhood of American Republics, called to 
discuss measures for the common safety and 
welfare. While explaining the reasons for that 
measure, that incorruptible and indomitable 
Magistrate thus renewed the protest of his 
predecessor : 


“To the question, ‘ Whether the Congress of Pana- 
ma, and the principles which may be adjusted by it, 
may not give umbrage to the Holy League of Euro- 
pean Powers, or offence to Spain,’ it is a sufficient 
answer, that it can give no just cause of umbrage or 
offence to either, and that the United States will 
stipulate nothing there which shall give such just 
cause. Here the right of imquiry into our purposes 
and measures must stop. The fear of giving umbrage 
to the Holy League of Europe was urged as a motive 
for denying to the American nations the acknowl- 
edgment of their independence. That it would be 
viewed by Spain as hostile to her was not only urged, 
but directly declared by herself. The Congress and 
the Administration of that day consulted their rights 
and duties, and not their fears. Neither the Repre- 
sentation of the United States at Panama, nor any 
measure to which their assent may be yielded there, 
will give to the Holy League, or any of its members, 
or to Spain, the right to take offence. For the rest, 
the United States must still, as heretofore, take coun- 
sel from their duties, not their fears.” 

And now, sir, the scene changes once more 
to Europe. Two thousand years ago, mercu- 
rial, vivacious, spiritual Greece, after continued 
and restless activity, fell asleep, and during 
her long slumber the False Prophet of the 
Koran bound her limbs with hateful and cor- 
roding chains. Within our day she moved, 
and awaked, and rose from the earth, and 
seized and attempted to break the instruments 
of her bondage. It was the Spirit of the 
American Revolution passing by that roused 
her from that lethargy to that noble achieve- 
ment. The Holy League of Europe, that had 
trampled Freedom beneath their feet in France, 
and menaced it so long in South America, con- 
sulted how to crush it in the Land of Homer 
and Pericles and Alcibiades. Greece, confined 
within her miniature islands and her narrow 
peninsula, was to us a stranger, a shadow of a 
name, known to us only by her primitive in- 
structions in all philosophy, by her perfection 
in all ennobling arts, and by her nursing care 
of our Holy Religion, But, for all that, we 
were not indifferent; and although Despotic 
Europe offered to league itself with Supersti- 
tious and Despotic Asia for her subjugation, 
we were encouraged by the humane sympathies 
of the world, and did not quite fear to speak 
out. “It is impossible,” said the President, 
| Monroe,] “ to look to the oppressions of Greece 
without being deeply affected. A strong hope 
is entertained that that People will secure 
their independent name and their equal stand- 
ing among the nations of the earth. From 
the facts which have come to our knowledge, 
there is good cause to believe that the enemy 
has lost all dominion over them, and that 
Greece will become an independent nation. 
That she may obtain that rank, is the object of 
our wishes.” This expression of sympathy for 
Greece, and this protest against the cruelty 
and oppression of her tyrant, was reiterated 
every year until, by the armed intervention of 
other generous Powers, their object, the eman- 
cipation of that People, was obtained. Who 
can say now how much they did not contribute 
towards that gratifying result t 

Mr. President: just after the revolution of 
France in 1830, I had the honor to visit Lafay- 
ette in La Grange. The porch of his chateau 
was ornamented with two brass field-pieces, 
captured from the army of Charles X by the 
citizens of Paris, and presented to its noble 
proprietor. The hall of entrance was decora- 
ted with the mingled drapery of the tri-colored 
flag of his own country and the stars and 
stripes of ours. And there he was in retire- 
ment, cheerful and hopeful, although disgusted 
by the treachery of the Citizen King against 
the principles of the American Revolution, to 
which he owed his throne. “ Sir,” said Lafay- 
ette, “ Louis Philippe will be King some seven- 
teen or eighteen years; but no son of his will 
ever sit on @ throne in France.” That longest 
— had not elapsed when the throne in the 

uilleries disappeared, and the false Monarch 
was an Exile in England. We all recollect 
that the American Minister, without waiting 
for a permanent organization of the nation, or 
for instructions from home, or for intelligence 
of the dispositions of the Monarchs of Europe, 
hastened to intervene and commit his country 
by saluting the new Republic. The President 
[Polk] acted with equal promptness and de- 
cision. 

“The world [said he to Congress] has seldom wit- 
nessed a scene more interesting and sublime than the 

rising of the French People, resolved to se- 





to prevent the departure of ships built at Bal- 





J the friendl 
Hungary continues the transaction,-! affectionate manner in which they had. been 


timore for the new States. This policy was too 
cold and prudent for the great popular Leader 





cure to themselves enlarged liberty, and to assert, in 


' the majesty of their strength, the great truth, that in 


this enlightened man is capable of govern 
himself. The pin peccguitien of het air Covers. 


ment by the representative of the United States mects 
my full and unqualified approbation. The olicy of 
the United States has ever been that of non-interyen- 
tion in the domestic affairs of other countries—leay- 
ing each to establish the form of Government of their 
own choice. While this wise policy will be maintained 
towards France, now suddenly transformed from a 
Monarchy into a Republic, all our sympathies are 
naturally enlisted on the side of a great People, who, 
imitating our example, have resolved to be free. . . . 
Our ardent and sincere congratulations are extended 
to the patriotic People of France, upon their noble 
and thus far successful efforts to found for their fu- 
ture government liberal institutions similar to our 
own. 


Congress echoed these just sentiments, and 
in the name and behalf of the American People 


whom Continental Europe was unworthy, and 
to whom she had denied a refuge. Sir, jt 
raised no surprise and excited no regret in mg 
to see that Exile and that flag alike saluted 


| and honored by the People, and alike feared 


and hated by the Kings of Europe. 

Let others employ themselves in devising 
new ligaments to bind these States together. 
They shall have my respect for their patriotism 
and their zeal. For myself, [ am content with 
the old ones just as I find them. | believe that 
the Union is founded in physical, moral, and 
political necessities, which demand one Goy- 
ernment, and would endure no divided States 





“tendered their congratulations to the People 
of France upon the success of their recent efforts | 
to consolidate the principles of Liberty in a | 
Republican form of Government.” | 
r. President, a spark from the flame, which | 
thus breaking out in Paris was regarded with 
so much pleasure here, kindled the material | 
which had been long gathered and prepared | 
by Louis Kossuth and his compatriots in Hun- | 
gary. Remote as we were, we watched and | 
followed the revolution in that ancient country | 
with intense interest. We had an agent there, 
ready to tender our congratulations; but the | 
cause went down under the iron pressure of 
Russian Intervention. When we could do no 
more, we sought the exiled Chief in Turkey, 
— his release from duress and surveil- 
ance; and while the Russian and Austrian 
monarchs, with menaces, demanded his surren- 
der to them by the Ottoman, we brought him, 
with the ovation of a Conqueror, under protec- 
tion of our flag, down the Mediterranean, and 
home to our own shores, and received him with 
honors that have divided the homage of man- 
kind between ourselves and him. 
Sir, even while this slow and languid debate 
has been going on, we have interceded—infor- 
mally, indeed, but nevertheless we have inter- 
ceded—with Great Britain for clemency to im- | 
pepe patriots who, under auspices hopeless, | 
ut under the pressure of national evils quite | 
intolerable, had attempted to renew the Ameri- | 
can Revolution in Ireland. And you and I, and | 
every Senator here, whether he suppresses ut- | 
terance as some may do, or speak out as I do, | 
is earnestly hoping that that act of interces- | 
sion may prevail with the amiable and virtuous | 
Monarch who wields a benignant sceptre over 
those realms. 
Here, sir, the history ends. I will add no 
glosses to the recital—I will not attempt to 
simplify the subject, involved as it is in the 
confusion resulting from the want of definitions 
of intervention, and from the neglect to dis- 
criminate between intervention in the domestic 
affairs of a nation and opposition against the 
flagrant act of a strong foreign Power in at- 
tacking, without just cause or motive, a weak 
but brave one struggling with its proper enemy. 
I shall not ask the Senate or the country to 
distinguish between intercession, solicitation, 
or protest, on the one side, and armed inter- 
vention, entangling alliances, and artificial 
ties, on the other. I will only say that either 
this Protest is not an Intervention, or we have 
done little else than to intervene in every con- 
test for Freedom and Humanity throughout 
the world since we became a nation—that if 
this act be wrong, we have never done right. 
If we approve and own the precedents of our 
redecessors, this act is one which cannot be 
justly or wisely omitted. The question before 
us, then, is not whether we shall depart from 
our traditional policy, but whether we shall 
adhere to it. 
Inasmuch as some will say that I have pre- 
sented, in too strong relief, the action of the- 
Government in behalf of freedom, I call now 
on those who maintain that its policy has been 
one of indifference, to show one act that the 
United States ever committed, one word that 
they ever spake, or one thought that they ever 
indulged, of congratulation, of sympathy, or 
even of toleration, towards a falling despotism 
or a successful usurpation. 

Having vindicated my country and her 
statesmen against the implications of indiffer- 
ence, coldness, and isolation, I hope it will not 
now be thought presumptuous on my part, or 
irreverent to the memory of Washington, or 
dangerous to the State, if I inquire on what 
principle the duty of neutrality was founded 
by that illustrious man, and whether he en- 
joined that policy as one of absolute and per- 
petual obligation? “The duty of holding a 
neutral conduct,” said he, in his Farewell Ad- 
dress, “may be inferred without anything more 
from the obligation which justice and humani- 
ty impose on every nation in cases in which zt 
is free to act to maintain inviolate the relations 
of peace and amity towards other nations.” 
Our “freedom,” in that case, resulted from the 
circumstances which excused us from co-ope- 
rating with France, notwithstanding our treaty 
of alliance; and the exercise of “justice and 
humanity ” was in favor of our own People. 
“The inducements of interest for observing 
that conduct (said he) will best be referred to 














a predominant motive has been to endeavor to 
gain time to settle and mature its yet recent 
institutions, and to progress without interrup- 
tion to that degree of strength and constancy 
which is necessary to give it, humanly speak- 
ing, the command of its own fortune.” 

I will not venture on such a question as 
whether Humanity and Justice may not, in 
some contingencies, require that we should af- 
ford substantial aid to nations as weak as we 
were in our Revolutionary contest when we 
shall have matured our strength. Nor will I 
inquire whether time enough has not been al- 
ready gained to give us, speaking always with 
a due sense of dependence on an all-gracious 
Providence, the command of our own fortune. 

It is clear enough, however, that we distrust 
our strength seldom, except when such diffi- 
dence will serve as a plea for the non-perform- 
ance of some obligation of justice or of human- 
ity. But it is not necessary to press such in- 
quiries. What is demanded here is not any 
part of our fifty millions of annual revenue, 
nor any use of our credit, nor any employment 
of our army or of our navy, but simply the ex- 
ercise of our free right of speech. If we are 
not strong enough now to speak, when shall 
we be stronger? If we are never to speak out, 
for what were national lungs given us! 


Senators and Representatives of America, if 
I may borrow the tone of that sturdy Republi- 
can, John Milton, I would have you consider 
what nation it is of which you are Governors— 
anation quick and vigorous of thought, free 
and bold in speech, prompt and resolute in ac- 
tion, and just and generous in purpose—a na- 
tion existing for something, and designed for 
something more than indifference and inertness 
in times of universal speculation and activity. 
Why else was this nation chosen, that “out of 
her, as out of Sinai, should be proclaimed and 
sounded forth the first tidings and trumpet” 
of political reformation to all nations. I would 
have you remember that the love of liberty 
is a public affection which this nation has 
deeply imbibed and has effectually diffused 
throughout the world; and that she cannot 
now suppress it, nor smother her desires to 
promote that glorious cause, for it is her own 
cause. 

Mr. President: I thought, that after answer- 
ing the objections against this Protest, I would 
show affirmatively why it ought to be adopted. 
But with the disappearance of opposing argu- 
ments, the reasons in favor of it have risen with 
sufficient distinctness into view. I will only 
add that it is time to protest. The new ont- 
works of our system of politics in Europe have 
all been carried away. Republicanism has 
now no abiding place there, except on the rock 
of San Marino and in the mountain home of 
William Tell. France and Austria are said to 
be conspiring to expel it even there. In my in- 
most heart, [ could almost bid them dare to 
try an experiment which would arouse the Na- 
tions of Europe to resist the commission of a 
crime so flagrant and so bold. 

I have heard frequently, here and elsewhere, 
that we can promote the cause of Freedom 
and humanity only by our example, and it is 
most true. But Wet should that example be 
but that of performing, not one national duty 
only, but all national duties; not those begin- 
ning and ending with ourselves only, but those 
also which we owe to other nations and to all 
mankind. No dim eclipse will suffice to illu- 
minate a benighted world. ; 

J have the common pride of every American 
in the aggrandizement of my country. No ef- 
fort of mine to promote it, by just and lawful 
means, ever was or ever will be withheld. Our 
flag, when it rises to the topmast or the turret 
of an enemy’s ship or fortress, excites in me a 
pleasure as sincere as in any other man. And 

et I have seen that flag on two occasions when 
it awakened even more intense gratification. 
One was when it entered the city of Cork, 
covering supplies for a chivalrous and generous 





but famishing ay The other was when it 
recently protected in his emigration an exile of 


your own reflections and experience. With me, 


that it is impregnable, therefore, equally to; 
force or to faction ; that Secession is a feverish 
dream, and Disunion an unreal and passing 
chimera; and that, for weal or woe, for liberty 
or servitude, this great country is one and in. 
separable. I believe, also, that it is Righteous- 
ness, not greatness, that exalteth a nation, and 
that it is Liberty. not repose, that renders na- 
tional existence worth possessing. Let me 
then, perform my humble part in the service of 
the Republic, by cultivating the sense of Jus. 
tice and the love of Liberty which are the ele. 
ments of its being, and by developing their 
saving influences, not only in our domestic con- 
duct, but in our foreign conduct also, and in 
our social intercourse with all other States and 
nations. 

It has already come to this, that whenever 
in any country an advocate of Freedom, by 
the changes of fortune, is driven into Exile, he 
hastens to seek an asylum here; that when- 
ever a hero falls in the cause of Freedom on 
any of her battle-fields, his eyes involuntarily 
turn towards us, and he commits that cause 
with a confiding trust to our sympathy and our 
care. Never, sir, as we value the security of 
our own freedom, or the welfare and happiness 
of mankind, or the favor of Heaven, that has 
enabled us to protect both, let that Exile he 
inhospitably repulsed. Never let the prayer 
of that dying hero fall on ears unused to hear 
or spend itself upon hearts that refuse to be 
moved. 


TO BARBERS. 
AX undersigned ix in pussession of information which, 
if known to Barbers, woulu evavle them to more than 
doubie the present earnings of their snops,aud th: expense 
of which wou!d not be more than the cort of a pair of eood 


| razors. There is really no humbug in this matter, for when 


understood it will enable the proprietors of shops to keep 
their journeymen and apprentices constantly and profitably 
at work, and not be waiting. or, as is frequently the case, 
sleeping for acnetomer. Full particulars as to the nature 


; Of the operation, and all other information, will be given, 


free of charze by aldressing, postuge paid, 
WiLLIAM A KINSLHR Box No 601, 
Feb 26. Philadelphia Post Office, Pa. 





HENRY H. PAXTON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery. Vadiz. Harriaon sonnty, Ohio fan. 9. 





LIGHT'S LITERAKY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston, 

S the special Boston and New England office for the fol- 

lowing valuable newspapers. 

The Nationui Era. Received by Express from Washing- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age siogle nambers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $ Agents 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper wlicited. 

The Independent—weekly. idited by Kev. Leonard Ba- 
cou, D. D., and others; Kev. George B. Cheever and Rey. 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at $2.50 
a year, free of postage; single numbers, 6cents. Price by 
mail, $2 ° 

The Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. !.. Bailey, Washington. Price 
delivered free of postage, 62 | 2 cents a year; by mail, 56 
cents. 

Tyhe Oberlin Evangelist—azemi-mouthly Price, $layear. 
(All the Oberlin Books also for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
this Agency.) 

Also, the Boston Publishing Office for 

The New Englander, a quarteriy journal), commanding 
the first order of talent, and taking a liberal view of the Pro- 
gressive movements of the aze, religious and secular. It 
holds itself free to treat on every subject that may be pre- 
sumed to be interesting to intelligent Christian men; and 
to such men, in every profession ani position, it addresses 
itself. Edited by a Committee, including some of the best 
minds of New Haven. Each volume begins in February. 
Price, $3 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. ° 

Oy Subscriptions and renewals to the above Periodicals, 
and orders for all useful book 8, solicited by 

May 1. G@. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill 


LAW NOTICE. 


HE subseoriber informs his friends and former corres- 
pondents that he has resumed the Practice of Law, 
and will hereafter devote his time to the duties of his pro- 
fession. Aweucies (of a legal character) and collections for 
Northern Ohio will receive prompt attention. 
P BLISS. 
Elvria, Lorain Co.. Obio. Jan. 1, 1852.—Jan i5 








JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT Law, 
Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Illincis, 

\ i TILL give promp: attention {o all professional business 

intrusted to his care in tre middie and n-rthern part 

of the State, to the locating of land warrants, purcbase and 

sale of real estate, examination of titles, payment of taxes, 

&c. Refers to Hon. Samuel Lewis, Ciacinnati, Ohio; Col. 

William Keys, Hillsborough, Ohio; Moses Barlow, Esq. 
Xenia, Ohio. Jan. »2-—ly 





MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
EMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS § PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston. C. W. JENKS. 

March 20—ly¢ 1 A. PARKS 


WILL B8& READY MARCH 20, 
Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe’s Great American Tale, 
UNCLE TOMS CABIN: OR, LIFE AMONG THE 
LOWLY. 


HIS great work. which has been long ex peeted, is now so 
nearly completed that we can promise its appearance on 
the 20th of March. 
By all who have read it it is pronounced to be 


THE STORY OF THE AGE. 


For power of description and thrilling delineation of charac- 
ter ic is unrivalled, and will add fresh laurels to the reputa- 
tion of the talented Authoress It will be published in two 
volumes 12mo, 312 pages in each volume, with aix elegant 
designs by Billings eng:aved by Baker- in three styles of 
binding: Paper Covers for $1; Cloth, $1 50; Cloth, fall 
gilt, $2—with discount 1o the rade. Early orders svlicited. 
JOHN P JEWETT & CO., Publishers, Bo-ton, and 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Forsale by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States March 4—4wi 








JEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
ALLET, DAVIS, & CO, the long established and cele- 
brated Piano Forte Manufacturers of Boston, 1n order 
the better to accommodate their Southera and Western cus- 
tomers, have recently ovened ware-rooms at 297 Broadway, 
where # large and full supply of their superior instruments, 
both with snd wichcut Coleman’s celebrated Eovlian accom: 
paniment, may always be found. The lian. by the skill 
and improvement of Messrs. H., D.. & Co., has been divested 
of the harsh seraphine cone, and the pure pipe or flure tune 
substituted, giving to it all the sweetness aud beauty of che 


Parlor Urgan Their Pianos have been tov long and favor- 


ably known te need commendation—and when unired to 
their Zolian. no aweeter mus:c can be found. Every in- 
strument warranted to give satisfaction, or the whole of the 


purchase money will be returned, with ct of transporta- 
tion. GUULD & BERRY, 
Sole Agents, 297 Broadway, New York. 
N.B. Messrs. G. & B. have the best catalogue of sheet 
nusic and Musical Instruction books te be found in the 
United St tes. Liberal discounts made to the trade. 
March 4. 





' PATENT AGENCY, 
HE subscriber having been many years engaged in 
building and using al! kinds of machinery, is now em- 
cloyed as sulicitor of patents in this city. Intimate knowl- 
sdge of mechanical operations enable« him to understand 
nventions, to describe and specify patent claims much 
more readily than lawyers who have formerly done this busi- 
nees. Models forwarded to the subscriber will be duly at- 
tended to. Drawings, specifications &c., will be made and 
patents procured Models must be marked with the in- 
ve tor’s nanve. Freight of models and letter postage must 
be prepaid f r eherpness igre saren from a distance 

ir town, county, and S‘ate. 

should give their town, cont AK NOL.D, Pat -nt Agent. 

Washington, D. C., let month 29th, 1852—6m 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURB OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
wtOU PING-COUGH, CrOUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
ANY years of trial, instead of impairing the public co- 
L it fidence in tnis medicine, has won for it an eppreciation 
and notoriety by far exceeding the most sanguive expecta- 
tions of ita friends. Nothing but its intrinsic virtues and 
the unmistakable benefit conferred on thousands of sufferers, 
could originate and maintain the reputation it enjoys. While 
many inferior remedies, thrust upon the commanity, have 
failed and been discarded, this has gainea friends by every 
trial, conferrei benefite on the afflicted trey can never for- 
get, and produced cures too numerous and too remarkable to 
forgotten 
oeWhne it ie a frand on the public to pretend that any one 
medicine will infa'libly cure, still there is abundant proof 
that the Cugsrry Psctorat does not only as a general 
thiug, but almoss invariably, cure the malady for which it 
s employed. . 
: As Time makes these facts wider and better known, this 
medicine has gaadually become the best reliance of the af- 
flicted, from the log cabin of the American peasant to the 
palaces of European Kings. Throughout this entire country, 
in every State, city, and indeed almost every hamlet it con- 
tains, UHeeRyY PscTorAL is knov n as the best. remedy ex- 
tant for diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and in many for- 
eign countries it is coming to be extensively used by their 
most intelligent Physicians. In Greas Britiin, France anc 
Germany, where the medical sciences have reached their 
highest perfection, CHERRY PecToraL is introduced, and 
in constant use in the Armies, Hospitals, Alms Houses, 
Public Institutions, and in domestic pmctice, a- the surest 
remedy their atteading Physicians can employ for the m: re 
dangerous affections of the Lungs. Also in milder ca‘és, 
and for children it is safe, pleasant, and effectual to cure. 
In fact, some of the most flattering testimonials we receive 
have been from paren 6 who have found it efficacious 10 
cases particularly incidental to childhood. teal 
The Cugrry Pectorat is mannfactured by a practica 
Chemist, and every ounce of it under his own eye, with in- 
variable accuracy and care It is sealed and protected by 
law from counterfeits, consequently can be relied on as ge? 
uine without adulteration. 5 - 
We have enc eavored here to furnish the community w’ id 
a medicine of such intrinsic superiority and worth as — 
commend itself tv their confidence—a remedy at once 84 ~ 
apeedy, and effectua!, which this has by repeated and que 
less trials proved itself to be; and trust by great = ~ 
preparing it with chemical accuracy, ef uniform streng™h, | 
afford Physicians a new agent on which they can rely 7 or 
best results, and the afflicted with a remedy that will do 
the-n all that medicine ca» do. ’ 
and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical -_ 
Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Maes., and sold et 
and Apothecaries everywhere BO cine tel 
FULLER'S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH. - 
4 ig proprietor of thie work has received the most — 
pvronage in America and foreign countries its rs ‘o 
to aoive more prob!ems than all other calculators amore 
well known. More time is required to prepare net ter: 
than to obtain answers to any business computatiou— ap 
est discount, loss and gain, mensura'ion, surveying, 
ing, wages, ke, &c., &c. Its use is learned ea 
ours’ study. saa with mo og directions, 
ies the work. Tess, pos’ . 
jan. |. JOHN 'E FULLER, Boston, Mess 
































